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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Tux Whitsun recess is over, and Members and Ministers are 
ence more in their places. Their brief holi@ay has been diversi- 
fied alike by storm and sunshine, and the material has _ har- 

monized with the political world. While Garibaldi, in a worthy 

cause, has been uprooting a government yiler than that of pen 
tria, and Russia has been explaining away her, tions re- 
specting the disposal of the wealth the siek mam leave when 
he dies, Mr. John Bright has been trying te reuse some kind of 
national demonstration against the House of Lords. He has de- 
livered two speeches during the recess, ome at Manchester, a 
second at Birmingham, reminding us of # of the League, 
and showing that Mr. Bright is pretty ‘Yecovered from his 














trying malady. But although he has nok spared invective, and 
has set forth some views which as lawyers, 
the public remains apathetic, or at the best i t. The 

ion at issue is in its present stage one fe Meliberate re- 


search and philosophic argument ; it has not yt legitimately 
reached the plathoem. It is of ge mse 


ay. SOE Be red 


dents poomed 
the standing ding ovdete of the Courts of Equity or 
Pye laws of ion. When from the precedents and usages 
a test of the validity of the Peers’ decision is deduced, then it 


will be time to make the enforcement of constitutional. principle 
a theme for popular orations. At present the public is not 
moved 

The question of reform, mooted at Birmingham, was more 
practically treated, and even Mr. Bright on that subject ap- 
proximated to reason and common sense. The moderation of the 
Birmingham resolutions will be remarked by every one; but one 
swallow does not make a summer, and one meeting in a Radical 
town does not make a reform agitation. Neither upon this sub- 
ject is the public moved. There is far more anxiety about the 
upshot of Garibaldi’s expedition and the general perplexity of 
Europe than there is about the right of the Lords to negative a 
money-bill, or the passing of the bill to amend the representation 
of the people. 

The debates in the House of Commons on Thursday were all 
on military topics; the motion for going into Committee of Sup- 
ply on the Army Estimates furnishing the occasion for a very 
wide range of complaint and inquiry. Three subjects of great 
importance stand out from the ruck. 

Sir John Trelawny renewed his war against the privileges of 
the Guards; drew from Mr. Sidney Herbert the agreeable in- 
formation that even Aides-de-camp are now required to pass an 
examination ; but we have no assurance that the mere title of 
Lieutenant-Colonel enjoyed by Captains of the Guards shall 
cease to give them a right to posts on the staff without exami- 
nation ; 
“ leave.” Mr. Herbert said he had been one of the chief actors 
in the severe treatment to which the Guards have been recently 
subjected, and therefore he was bound to say something for them. 
We trust he will go on in the same path, and when he is at the 
end of it make as handsome an apology for doing his duty. 

Mr. Adderley came forward to insist on the justice of compel- 


ling the colonies to defend themselves at their own expense, | 


Nothing, we conceive, would be more unjust. That the colonies 





not even an explanation touching the question of | 
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Buffs was ably raised by Sir De Lacy Evans. - We ‘hold that 
titular coloneleies are very fair rewards for good sérvice. 
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Garibaldi is at length master of Palermo, 3 
formation derived from sources which ought to 
of gry ome "olin On the 27th of es. aided, - doubt, 


et aden ‘# foul a Int aes 
was anticipated that the euemy waite tet py sad to a Mity 
which has ever resisted the atrocious tyranny of the Bourbons. 
They did not, The town suffered a bombardment by land and 
sea ; and we know not even yet how many hours the ships of war 
and the forts kept up the murderous eannonade. Neither do we 
know the results—whether the war-ships remain in the port, or 
whether the troops have embarked. 

* How Garibaldi reached the heights that encircle the town— 
this, too, has to be narrated. The Government of Naples has 
shamelessly published falsehood after falsehood, and Garibaldi’s 
bands have been routed in telegrams over and over again. 
Joined by the gallant fellows who routed Landi’s division at 
Calatafimi, Garibaldi must have seized position after position and 
defile after defile until he stood above the capital of Sicily. All 
were his friends, save the soldiery of the enemy. He had no- 
thing to fear except in front, for the enemy dared to make no 
flank movement, and, although masters of the sea, they did 
nothing with their ships until the last moment. It is probable 
that fresh bodies of recruits have joined Garibaldi, and it is cer- 
tain that the fall of Palermo will rouse the whole island. Bat 
the contest cannot end even with the capture of the city, and 
Garibaldi can hardly be considered safe until the fire burning 
in Sicily is answered by tongues of flame on the mainland. 

In the Roman states a handful of revolutionists, supposed to 
be discarded partisans of the hero of Sicily, but probably fight- 
ing on their own independent quarrel, have afforded the Papal 
gendarmes an easy triumph, and haye been driven in confusion 
into Tuscany. ‘The appearance of these men, coupled with 
Garibaldi’s inroad into Sicily, caused the Roman Government to 
march troops to the frontier, and, as we have seen, obliged the 
Sardinian government to follow suit, and bring up considerable 
reinforcements. ‘The Austrians are said to have collected a 
small army in the district about Mantua, and the name of the 
Duke of Modena is mentioned in connexion with the concen- 
tration of troops on the frontier of his old domain. 

The Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies has sanctioned, by an 


should contribute a fair share either in men or money to the de- | immense majority, the treaty ceding to France Savoy and Nice. 
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The debates, extending over several sittings, have been well sus- 
tained, and the orators of the Opposition have had a fine field- 
day. Guerrazzi and Fantoni were the most showy speakers 
against the treaty; Ratazzi made the most business-like state- 
ment, yet even Ratazzi yielded to the only plea on behalf of the 
cession worth considering—necessity. That is the sum and 
substance of all the speaking. Count Cavour, as usual, sus- 
tained the brunt of the battle on his side with a conspicuous dis- 
play of Parliamentary ability. Incidentally he mentioned a fact 
worth recording—that it is true France has not guaranteed 
Tuscany and the milia, but it is also true that France was 
never asked to do so. It may be also noticed that, contending 
Nice was not Italian, Cavour declared he would not sacrifice a 
foot of Italian soil oven for Venetia, But the grand doctrine 
of his oration was that the French alliance is necessary to Pied- 
mont, and the treaty was necessary to the alliance. The debate 
is worthy of the first Italian Parliament. 

The position of Russia in regard to the Eastern question is 
more clear, so far as professions go. Prince Gortschakoff never 
dreamed of independent action upon Turkey. All he desired was 
to suggest an inquiry by the Powers. The current statement 
that all the parties to the treaty of 1856 have replied to the 
Russian suggestion in the same key, showing a willingness to 
look after the lot of the Christians, but at the same time to do 
nothing that would create difficulties with Turkey, is quite con- 
sistent with our own information, but it may well be that Russia 
was surprised to find France indisposed to meddle or make, 
Nevertheless, the exact object and purport of M. Lavallette’s 
journey to Constantinople has yet to be revealed. 

The Emperor of the French, accompanied by his spouse, has 
trayelled all the way to Lyons to greet the Empress Dowager of 
Russia, now on her travels from Nice to Geneva. Of course a 
political motive is attributed to the Emperor ; and, indeed, it is 
not a common thing for Emperors to journey a hundred leagues 
for nothing. Yet the Emperor, a polite man, may have nothing 
on his mind except a desire to do an act of courtesy to a distin- 
guished lady. 

The Imperial Council of the Austrian Empire is actually under 
way. Opened on Thursday by the Archduke Rainier, it was to 
be addressed by the Emperor himself yesterday. A strange ex- 
pedient. Will this council of Notables be followed by a National 
Assembly ? 

Queen Isabella of Spain has opened her Cortes with a song of 
triumph on the African war, and a more solemn and measured 
hymn of congratulation on her escape from civil war, and her 
grant of an amnesty to the insurgents. Spain has a future be- 
fore her if she can keep down internal quarrels and costly foreign 
wars. 

The various party-conventions in the United States have been 
nominating candidates for the Presidential chair. Parties are 
singularly split up. The Democrats have broken into two sects, 
and have nominated no candidate. The old Whigs have put 
forward Mr, Bell of Tennessee, and Mr. Everett. A convention 
in Illinois nominates Mr. Hamlin. The Republicans at Chicago, 
have thrown over Mr. Seward, and the moderate Southern, Mre 
Bates, and have fastened upon Mr. Lincoln, a gentleman who has 
figured in the West as an opponent of Mr. Douglas. The 
Southern secessionists talk of selecting Mr. Jefferson Davis. No 
doubt the whole field of electioneering politics will be greatly 
modified before the election comes on in June. 


One of the most interesting domestic incidents is the presenta- 
tion of gold medals by the Royal Geographical Society to Lady 
Franklin and Sir Leopold M’Clintock. No two subjects of her 
Majesty deserve honours more than these, and we only hope that 
Parliament will act on Lady Franklin’s wish, and reward the 
comrades of M’Clintock, and fulfil the hope of Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison by erecting a statue to Franklin by the side of his old 
commander, Nelson. 








Debates ant Proceedings in Parliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 


Hover or Commons. Thursday, May 31. Supply ; Army Estimates, debate on 
Military topics—-Sir John Barnard’s Act Repeal, &c.; Bill read a third time and 
passed. ; 

Friday, June 1. Paper-duties; Lord Fermoy’s Question—Sir Henry Rawlin- 


son; Mr. Danby Seymour's Question—Policy of Russia; Lord John Russell's An- 
swer to Mr, 8. Fitzgerald—supply ; Army Estimates. 
MILITARY QUESTIONS, 

The House of Commons reassembled on Thursday. The motion for 
going into Committee of Supply on the Army Estimates gave a great 
number of Members an opportunity of which they profusely availed 
themselves to bring forward military questions of all kinds, many of 
them worth a separate debate. 

Major Epwanps inquired of the Secretary for War whether any cor- 
respondence had passed between the War Office and the Treasury, or 
any other department of the Government, respecting the omission from 
the estimates of the usual vote for the annual training of the Yeomanry 
Cavalry; and if so, whether he had any objection to produce roe | 
correspondence. 





Sir Joun Tre.awny called attention to the effect of the selection of 
lieutenant-colonels of regiments upon the relative position of the Guards 
and line in cases of exchange. It is in the power of an officer in the 
Guards by exchange to acquire the position of the selected officer in the 
Line, without any guarantee being afforded that he was fit to discharge 
the duties of so responsible a post. There are a great many Lieutenant. 
colonels in the Guards, and this is therefore a very important question, 
Another point which he wished to bring under the notice of the House 
was whether the grade of salaried full colonels might not be abolished 
(as regarded the future) without disadvantage, and so as to effect a con. 
siderable saving. The manner in which one of these places had recent] 
been filled up was universally held to be so indefensible that it h 
excited suspicion as to the propriety of maintaining these sinecures, 
It was understood that they were intended as rewards to be conferred 
on officers for distinguished military services, and as such were justi- 
fiable, although he thought the reward might be bestowed in a more 
direct and satisfactory manner; but no excuse could be offered for the 
appointment which had just been made, and which could be characterized 
only as a most iniquitous job. He was desirous, also, of ascertaining 
whether aides-de-camp were subjected to adequate examinatjon, and 
whether they had regimental pay when not on regimental duties, As 
this class of officers enjoy very high Pay, and are often intrusted with 
very delicate and important duties, he thought they should be required 
to pass through the Staff College. He was satisfied that on the three 
regiments of Guards alone as much money could be saved, without any 
difficulty, as would provide her Majesty with more than one complete 
regiment of the Tine. The extra allowances of the Guards are 
large in comparison with those of the Line, and might well be mem 
He was told that by some sort of underhand arrangement it was possible 
for an officer in the Guards to obtain leave for eight months in the year, 
and as the rule was that after five years’ service he became a colonel, he 
might attain that position by actual service for only twenty months. He 
wished to know whether that report was true. 

General Pret began his remarks with these pointed sentences :— 

‘* My object in rising is to call on those honourable Members who have 
expressed the opinion that these estimates are extravagant to come forw: 
and state upon what grounds they consider them to be extravagant, and 
especially address myself to the right honourable the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and to the honourable Member for Birmingham, if they happen te 
be in their places, because the right honourable gentleman, in introducing 
his Budget, spoke of them as enormous, though he trusted only tem * 
and the honourable Member has been going through the country, calling 
them extravagant and useless. For my own part, 1 have no hopes what- 
ever that a reduction of expenditure can be accomplished by a reduction in 
these estimates.” 

In the course of a speech full of figures, intended to show that our 
force is not more than adequate to our necessities, he urged upon the 
Government the necessity of maintaining the Militia in a state of the 
most perfect efficiency, regard being had to the peculiar circumstances of 
the country. The right honourable and gallant gentleman congratulated 
the Secretary for War upon the success of the Volunteer movement, 
which he described as a “‘ magnificent army,” but he expressed an car- 
nest hope that it would not be allowed to supersede the old constitutional 
reserve of the kingdom. 

Mr. Joun Locke advocated the claims of the artificers of the Land 


Transport Corps, organized during the Crimean war, for the non-fulfil- 
ment of the uttn which their services had been enlisted. 
Mr. DeepEsy 


to the subject mentioned b Major Edwards, 
said that the impression Out of doors with regard to the ‘Yeomanry Ca- 
valry was, that the War Department intended to show hostility to the 
frequent training of that corps. 

Sir De Lacy Evans brought under notice the recent appointment of 
General Sir Charles Grey to the Coloneley of the Third Buffs, and in- 
vited the Secretary for War to state the cause of that particular dis- 
tinction. He was not prepared to deny that General Grey had renderd 
important services as Private Secretary to the Prince Consort, but these 
were not military services. The late Lord Raglan had laid it down that 
distinguished services in the field constituted the first claim to that mili- 
tary preferment of which General Grey had become the subject—that 
services in the colonies gave the next claim, and services chiefly at home 
the last. But this wise regulation had been set at nought in the present 
case, although there were fourteen general officers senior to General 
Grey, who had seen a great deal of service, and who had commanded 
brigades and divisions in the Crimea. It had been said, as a justification 
for the appointment, that the gallant general had offered to serve in the 
Crimea; but so had every other general officer; and unless that offer 
was followed up by action, as in the case of Sir Arthur Wellesley, who 
threw up his lucrative office of Secretary for Ireland to join a foreign ex- 
pedition, it really amounted to nothing all. The appointment of General 
Grey had given rise to a great deal of dissatisfaction out of doors ; and if 
such nominations continued to be made, it might become a question 
with Parliament whether so large a number of Colonelcies should be 
maintained, 

At the close of his speech, he contended that our force at home is in- 
sufficient for defensive purposes, and in a most unsatisfactory state, being 
composed of dépdts made up of recruits. 

Mr. AppERLEY raised the question of Colonial defences on the basis of 
a recent report on the subject. His argument was that 4,000,000/. could 
be saved at once if the colonics were made responsible for their own de- 
fence. 

For 150 years English colonies maintained their own defence, externally 
and internally, without any assistance from the mother country. ‘The pro- 
vincial militia of the American Continent met the regular armies of Franee, 
Spain, and Holland, and not only defeated them, but added to the territory 
of the Crown; and yet it is now argued whether the colonies are bound to 
maintain their own internal defence ! 

Lord Rosext Ceci expressed himself in favour of extending protec- 
tion to the colonies, and instanced the Cape colony, where, he stated, @ 
number of independent or republican States had been created, contrary to 
the wish of the colonists, and against which the Imperial Government 
was bound to provide some protection. He deprecated any suggestions 
which would have the effect of weaning the colonies from the mother 
country. ’ 

Mr. Cuicnester Fortescue agreed with the observations which had 
fallen from the last speaker, and said that the reason for keeping up # 
military force in the colonies was not the problematic risk of a great Eu- 
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ropean war, but the danger which might cnsue from the pressure of hos- 
tilities with formidable native tribes. 

Mr, Writ1ams apprehended that the country must haye lost its “pluck” | 
to have abandoned itself to a fear of foreign invasion when 140,000 men | 
were enrolled for the regular army, and the other deféaces, including the 
volunteers, amounted to 200,000 more. He saw no reason why the Bri- 
tish colonies should not provide the means of their_own defence in the 
same manner as the Dutch colonies. 

Sir Cuantes Napier replied to Mr. Williams, and assured him that 
the country was by no means too much defended, as the army was not 
sufficient, while the naval force was far too limited. 

Sir Lawrence Pax censured the Government for having delayed the 
defences of the country, and urged the necessity of at once communicating 
to the louse what works they proposed to undertake, and how they con- 
templated meeting the expenditure. 

Tt was half-past ten o’clock before the interrogating Members had all 
ceased to speak, Then the Secretary for War made answer. 

Mr. Sumner Hernerr defended the course pursued towards the yeo- 
manry. The Government place a high value upon them, and do not in- 
tend to discourage them; but, pressed to provide matériel, he had been 
glad to avail himself of every resource, Then he turned to the questions 
of Sir John Trelawny. 

“The honourable baronet behind me has referred to exchanges of officers 
from the Guards to regiments of the Line ; I know that of late years the 
Guards have been very severely dealt with, and no one is more responsible 
for that than myself, for I felt it my duty on former oceasions to deal with 

severity towards the Guards. But just look at the difference which 
the warrant of 1864 has made. Before that time, the Guards, having al- 
ways a step in army rank in advance of the Line, and in attaining by brevets 
the rank of majer-general, they did occupy a position in the list of major- 
rals quite disproportioned to their number. But the warrant of 1854 
did away with all that. It is true they can exchange into the Line, but 
how seldom do - find that done, unless under very exceptional reasons ? 
A lieutenant-colonel of the Line is qualified to become a full colonel, but 
if he exchanges with a lieutenant-colonel of the Guards he is qualified 
for nothing. That has made a very great difference with regard to these 
exchanges, and the gallant officer opposite has written an able pamph- 
let, in which he complains of the effect of the change which 
has taken place. I feel, therefore, ihat when speaking of this an- | 
cient corps, many of whose special —- have been taken from them 
during the last few years, and when I recollect that I have been the instru- 
ment of doing things that have pressed hardly upon them, I am bound to 
say something for them. . . I was asked by the honourable baronet 
or not aides-de-camp were subjected to examination. I have to 
reply that, not —_—- they subjected to examination, but to one of some 
importance, and which exceeds in extent that of almost any other country in 
the world. They are examined, not on military matters only, but in lan- 
guages and other accomplishments. I find that in Prussia, for example, 
which is the most examining country in the world, and where there is an al- | 
most pedantic adherence to theoretical tests, there is no examination for | 
aides-de-camp. It is, however, strictly carried out with us, and I believe it 
isattended with very greatadvantages.” After commenting upon a point of 
military administration raised by Coionel Lindsay, of an abstruse kind, Mr. 
Herbert touched on the question of colonial defences. 

‘“* T will not now enter upon the subject of colonial defences introduced by 
the right honourable gentleman (Mr. Adderley)—a gubject of all others re- 
quiring the most careful, deliberate, and delicate dling. It would be 
taken very ill in the colonies if the Government; epusulting them 
and giving them @n opportunity of poiuting out aay exceptional circum- 
stances, were to announce that they were going to apply a Procrustean rule 
to them as to the payment by them of the expenses of colonial defences. We 
have the advantage of the labours of the committee,and the very clear and able 
rule they have laid down, and on the other hand, we have the exceptions taken 
by one of the Committee to some of the opinions in the report. If the 
world were ruled by logic the arguments might be very good, but men have 
feelings and passions which must be taken into consideration, and upon no 
subject is it more necessary to act with care and caution than upon one so 
largely appealing to the interests, feelings, and hopes of the different colonies 
that compose our colonial empire.”” In reference to the claims of the Land 
Transport Corps, they had been considered by a Committee of the House, 
which had reported that there had been no infringement of the agreement en- 
tered into prior to the enlistment of the officers and the men, and in that 
conclusion he entirely concurred. Finally, he spoke of the appointment of 
Sir Charles Grey to the 3d Buffs, and defended it, on the ground that Gene- 
ral Grey, so far from never having been out of Hyde Park, as had been al- 
leged, had commanded the 71st Regiment for nine years in Canada. During 
the entire time that Gencral Grey was in the army there were only two fo- 
teign expeditions, one to Portugal and the other to Quebee, and he hap- 
pened to be in both. The appointment of the gallant General rested with 
the Secretary for War ; but it had been approved by the Commander-in-chief, 
—not because he had accepted a Court lien, but because his previous mili- 
tary services and standing entitled him to it. He considered it would be 
most unjust to puta black mark against an officer's name because he held 
employinent in connexion with the Court, and he thought it would have 

n mean, shabby, and cowardly if he had refused General Grey the pro- 
fessional reward to which his previous services and military etatus entitled 

m. 

Mr. Disnart said that he had no particular predilections in favour of 
Genera! Grey, as that gallant officer had many years ago defeated him in | 
three contested clections, At the same time he could not bring himself 
to the eonclusion that persons in the position of General Grey were to be 
deprived of the fair rewards of their profession because they had been 
selected to offices in the Royal household. If this principle were to 
adopted, a very inferior class of military men would be found about 
the person of the Sovereign and the other members of the toyal family. 

The House then went into committee of supply, and a supplemental 
Vote was taken for 1907 officers and men for the army; also a vote of 
8,236,701/. for pay and allowances of land forces at home and abroad. 

The Cirarrman then reported progress. 


Che Court. 
Tur Queen and the Prince Consort, accompanied by their children, re- | 
turned to Buckingham Palace on Thursday, from the Isle of Wight. 

During her stay at Osborne, the Queen laid the foundation-stone of a 
new church at Whippingham. 

_ The list of visitors at Osborne includes the names of the Duchess of 

ent, the Prince and Princess of Leiningen, Captain Denman, and Sir 


J; ‘ " : ° ° ° - 
vames Clark. The Princess Helena dined with her Majesty on the 25th, 
her birthday. 
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Che Alrtropalis, 


The annual meeting of the Royal Geographical on Monday was dis 
tinguished by the presentation of gold medals to Lady Franklin and Si 
Leopold M‘Clintock, Lord de Grey and Ripon, the President, after an 
eloquent retrospect of Arctic discovery, enterprise, hardihood, and devo- 
tion, turned to Sir Roderick Murchison, and said :— 

** IT have sincere pleasure in entrusting to you, Sir Roderick Murchison, 
this letter to Lady Franklin, with the Founder's Gold Medal, which the 
council have awarded to her es proof of the deep appreciation felt by the 
Royal Geographical Society for the services rendered to seience by her late 
gallant husband, and also as a token of respect and admiration for the de- 
votedness with which she has pursued those inquiries which have resulted 
in clearing up the fate of the crews of the Erebus and Terror, and at the 
same time in making important additions to our geographical knowledge of 
the Arctic regions.”’ 

To which Sir Roderick made a suitable reply on behalf of the wife of 
his “dear friend Franklin,” by a worthy culogy on her noble conduct. 
He also read the following letter which, he said, breathed the fulness of a 
grateful heart. 

“5, Park Place, St. James's, Way 24, 1860. 

** My dear Sir Roderick—As you were the first to communicate the great 
honour that has been conferred upon me by the couneil of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, and as I know you were also the first to make the sug- 
gestion which was kindly and unanimously accepted by the council, I am 
_ you will do me the farther favour of returning my heartfelt thanks to 
them. 

** To no one could I make this request more fitly, as it seems to me, and 
with more confidence, than to the faithful friend of my dear husband and 
myself who, during many long years, has made the cause of the lost crews 
of the Erebus and Terror his own, and to whose untiring and enlightened 
energy, exerted in behalf of our latest, and as it were, dying effort, the little 
expedition of the Fox has been so conspicuously indebted. 

“In giving expression to my natural feelings on receiving this precious 
medal, you will feel assured that its chief value to me is the recognition by 
the most competent authoritics which it testifies to, of the life-long services 
of my husband in the cause of geographical research, and especially of the 
crowning discovery of the North-West Passage by himself and his compan- 
ions, which cost them their lives. 

‘*In the contemplation of so just and so generous an act towards the 
dead, all personal considerations are well nigh absorbed, yet not so entirely 
but that I feel deeply the great and exceptional kindness of which I have 
myself become the object. Diselaiming, as I must ever do, all merit, for 
efforts which originated in the natural impulses of love and duty, and which 
never could have been successful without the steadfast help of all those who 
upheld and served me so well, I shall not the less cherish with great pride 
as well as gratitude, the touching and distinguished proof so generously ac- 
corded to me of the approbation and sympathy of the Royal Geographi- 
eal Society. 

Believe me, dear Sir Roderick, sincerely and gratefully yours, 

“ JANE FRANKLIN. 
“ Sir Roderick Murchison, Vice-President of the Royal Geographical 
Society, &e.”” 
The meeting rang with cheers when Sir Roderick on behalf of Lady 


| Franklin, said he hoped that Parliament may bethus far generous as to re- 


ward the officers and crew of the Fox, and also provide for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of her husband and his companions in a 
public place, on which shall be recorded that they died in bemg the first 
to discover a North-west psssage 

Lord de Grey and Ripon next presented a medal to the Captain of thé 
Fox, saying :— 

**It affords me great gratification, Captain M‘Clintock, to have to pre- 
sent to you the highest reward the Royal Geographical Society can confer, 
viz., the Patron’s, or Victoria Gold Medal, in acknowledgment of the very 
great and valuable services you have performed—services whieh are appre- 
ciated not only throughout this country, but, I may say, throughout all 
Europe and America.” 

Sir Leopold M‘Clintock expressed his gratitude to the society in 
modest and manly terms, and spoke with affection and admiration of his 
comrades and the lost ones they went to seek. 

Lord De Grey and Ripon has been compelled by the pressure of his 
official duties to resign the presidency, Lord Ashburton has been 
elected in his stead, and will immediately enter upon the duties of the 
office. 

The dinner of the Society took place at the Freemason’s Tavern on 
Wednesday, and was as well attended as usual In the course of she 
evening, Lord de Grey and Ripon, the chairman, proposed the health of 
his successor, ‘‘ Lord Ashburton, the President Elect.” 


The Royal Free IHospital had its annual charitable dinner on Wed- 
nesday, Lord Leigh in the chair, and upwards of 1000/, were subscribed 
to this excellent institution. 

The Society of Friends of Foreigners in Distress kept its fifty-fourth 
anniversary on Wednesday, Lord Taunton occupied the chair. During 
wiety has relieved the distresses of no fewer than 
100,000 The subscriptions of the evening amounted 
to 2160/7. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Society held its annual meeting, 
and ate its annual dinner, at the Whittington Club on Wednesday, Mr. 
Paget, M.P., in the chair. The president for the coming year is Sir John 
Bowring. 


foreigners. 


A public meeting has been held at Kennington to promote the esta- 
blishment of a museum in the south of London. Mr. Roupell, the 
chairman, told the meeting that a Sclect Committee of the House of 
Commons had just recommended the opening of public institutions from 
7 to 10 o’clock on the evenings of the week days, and also the formation 
of branch museums in the crowded districts of the metropolis. It was 
resolved that a deputation should wait on Lord Palmerston, and crave the 
assistance of the Government. 

“ Religious disturbances in St. Georgo’s-in-the-East” is a standing 
heading in the daily journals of Monday. The riots, indeed, go on; but 
some improvement is reported. The bishop has forbidden the choristers 
to sit within the altar rails, and they have been consigned to the organ 
loft, the rector going with them. “ Processions of priests” have also 
been forbidden. But what kept the church comparatively quiet on 
Sunday, was the adoption of a strong measure —the police “ refused ad- 
mission to every boy and girl] who had the appearance of a rioter,”’ ad- 
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mitting those only who carried prayer-books. Nevertheless, some inde- 
cent persons gained admission. The text of the sermon was the well 
known verse :—‘ And I will pray the Father, and He shall give you 
another Comforter, that He may abide with you for ever.” No text of 
Scripture could have been more appropriate for any decent congregation 
on Whit-Sunday, but no text could have been more unfortunately se- 
lected for St. George’s. It was received with loud cries of “‘ Hear, hear,” 
“ Bravo!” and derisive cheers. 

Mr. Rarey gave a final demonstration on Saturday in the Alhambra. 
His performance was of the most satisfactory description. He operated 
upon three horses, of which the third was a white Arab, which had been 
badly brought up, and never groomed. After a desperate battle, the 
stea ———. and unflagging tact of the horse-tamer succeeded, 
and the wicked Arab was conquered. 

A few days ago an extraordinary application was made to the sitting 
Magistrate at the Southwark Police Court, by a young man for a passport to 
proceed to France, who produced, at the same time, the necessary recom- 
mendations and sureties as to character and proper conduct. In answer to 
the Magistrate, he said he was a journeyman shipwright, and that he wished 
to go to Cherbourg, in France, where there was plenty of work. He was 
asked why he required to go to Cherbourg to work, as there must be plenty 
of work in the United Kingdom, if not in the Government oe in the pri- 
vate yards? The applicant replied that a short time ago he and about 500 
others were Bn discharged from the Portsmouth dockyard, besides 
other artisans, and the reasons assigned were the want of timber and other 
materials to go on with the immense work in hand. The ship-building 
trade was also just now very slack in the private yards, so that himself and 
a number of others could not get work in England. Understanding that 
they were much required in the dockyards in Cherbourg and other ports of 
France, he wished to go there. Fifty of the men were a short time ago 
taken away in a French vessel for Cherbourg, and all the rest, except him- 
self, had since followed, and had plenty of work. The applicant further 
added that he was not aware whether many from other dockyards had left 
on the same errand, but he knew that numbers of English shipwrights were 
working in the French dockyards. The Magistrate, after examining the 
applicant’s security and finding him satisfactory, granted the application. 


Two workmen in the employ of the Messrs. Myers have been held to bail 
on a charge of conspiring with others to intimidate Mr. Myers and compe 
him to discharge Munday, a non-society man. It was not clear, however, 
whether the society men wished the non-society men to be driven from the 
works, or whether they wished them to be removed to another part of the 
building, The charge of conspiracy did not seem to be made out. 

Messrs. Myers and Son, writing to the Zimes, however, say that “the 
unionist plasterers at the Westminster Palace Hotel struck work, in order 
to induce us to discharge twenty of the non-society men employed on the 
same building, and that upon an order being issued that all must be dis- 
charged who refused to work with the non-society men, the operatives on 
strike returned to their occupation.” 

Ann Dent, the woman accused of robbing a Mrs. Fisher her employer, has 
been arrested. Her husband and Mary Shaw his niece, and the mother of 
his child, are in custody as accomplices. Mrs. Dent was acting as servant to 
Mrs, Fisher, She has made the following curious statement to the police. 
**T took the cashbox, containing 305/. in notes and gold and a gold watch, 
from my mistress, and went direct to my husband, John Dent, at a coffee- 
house near the Bricklayers’ Arms, I found him seated there, and said to 
him, ‘ Cabby, you are wanted.’ Hecame out and asked me if I thought an 
one knew me inthe coffee-shop.’ I said I thought they did. He said, ‘I wish 
you had not come here.’ We walked on a bit, and my husband said, ‘I will get 
a cab, and take you up,’ He got a showfull (Hansom cab), and I went down 
to Gravesend with him in the cab. Another man drove us. When we 
passed through the tollgates, he told me to squat myself down at the bottom 
of the cab, to ayoid bang Om, by the turnpike men. When we reached 
Gravesend, I gave my husband 5/, out of the stolen money. He said that 
was not enough, and I gave him another sovereign, and a sovereign for 
drink. TI also paid 3/. for the cab, and took the remainder of the money, 
gold, and bank notes, to Rochester. I walked from Gravesend to Rochester. 
On the Tuesday following, my husband, Dent, came to me at Cross’s house 
at Rochester and took the notes to London to get them cashed, and took the 
watch with him as well. On the Sunday following, he came to Rochester 
and brought me 26/7. of the money he had received for the notes, I asked 
him if that was all he had received for the notes I gave him. He said, 
*Yes; I had much trouble to get the notes cashed, and had to throw in the 
gold watch and chain.’ I should not have committed the robbery, if my 
husband had not told me to do so, and he promised to take me to Australia.” 

A truly novel accident occurred on Wednesday at the King’s Cross Ter- 
minus of the Great Northern Railway. A train consisting of thirty-three 
carriages and three breaks, coming from Liverpool and other large towns, 
aeneies the station at a pace which created alarm. Signals to restrain 
the speed had no effect upon it ; the engine-driver reversed the engine, it is 
stated, and the guards put on the breaks, still it thundered on. The crowd 
of expectants in the station looked on in wonder, The train dashed for- 
ward, dashed against the “stop ”’ or stationary * buffer ”’ at the end of the 
station, passed over it, and making its way under the principal entrance, 
bolted into the road, where it was brought up short by an embankment con- 
nected with the works of the underground railway. Many passengers were 
hurt. The stoker jumped off; but the engine-driver, Thomas Annis, stuck 
to his post like a gallant fellow, and escaped. 

The explanation of the accident is that James Warrener, one of the 
— of the train, was drunk, and did not apply his break. He was found 

ying in his van, drunk, The engine-driver had done his duty. Warrener 
has been sent to prison by the Clerkenwell Magistrate for two months, with 
hard labour—a very inadequate punishment. 


Provinrial. 


The Council of the Lancashire Reformers’ Union held a meeting at 
Manchester on Tuesday to discuss the constitutional question raised by 
the House of Lords. r 
a long speech, expressive of the very decisive views he holds :— 

‘Tt is not a question of Parliamentary reform, because, when we talk of 
Parliamentary reform, we are proposing to extend the liberties of the coun- 
try ; but at this moment we are not asking that the frontiers of the ancient 
realm of English freedom should be pushed forward, but we are driven to 
the most unusual paca! of making a fight for liberties which our 
fathers gained, and which we in our simplicity thought so firmly esta- 
blished, that nobody in the country would for a single moment threaten to 
assail them. (Cheers.) It has been said with great truth that from our 
childhood, as soon as we know anything of English history and English 
constitutional maxims, we associate representation and taxation in our 
minds, and in fact are taught that they are inseparably and indissolubly con- 
nected. That is quite true ; for the House of Commons, I believe, has its 
origin, almost, if not entirely, in the necessity of some provision for the 





r. Bright, present, by chance, as he stated, made 
| become. Not alone is there no dissolution for the House of Lords. Swamp- 
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service of the State; and its objects and functions were not so much 
originally to make laws as to provide aids and supplies for the service of the 
Crown. If the Crown were to attempt to maintain a tax, ne wage 4 
body would ask whether that was constitutional, and everybody would an. 
swer that it certainly was not; because most people would recollect 
about 200 yearsagoamonarch of thiscountry came toa very unpleasant end, for 
the simple reason (for that was the origin of the dispute) that he proposed to 
taxation without theconsentof Parliament. We have not had, atanytimethat 
can remember, a sovereign in thiscountry who has undertaken to veto or reject 
any ActofParliamenteither imposing or remitting taxes ; and ifany such 
were taken now by the Crown we should all know exactly what to think of it, 
what to say about it, and ay. ——- would be considering what they 
to do with it. (‘‘ Hear,” and laug 7 The Crown, as we all know, 
exactly the same legal and technical right of vetoing and rejecting a Bill as 
the House of Lords has; and it is no more clear the House of Lords could 
reject this bill which is now so muoh discussed than it is clear that, if the 
Crown chose to run the risk of doing it no technical or legal objection could 
be made to it. But we feel that to be subject to a taxation by a Sovereign 
would be little better than tyranny, and if we come to consider what it 
would be to be taxed by 400 gentlemen, sitting by hereditary right in their 
chamber, we shall find that it is not only a tyranny but a humiliation much 
greater, and a danger much greater also, than it would be to be taxed 
the Sovereign, because a Sovereign levying taxes is one and indivisible, 
and the responsibility rests with him alone ; but if 400 men representing 
400 families throughout the country have the power of taxing, the responsi- 
bility is divided among all of them, and_ they dare to do things collectively 
which not one of them, nor any Sovereign who has existed in later times, 
would dare to do with the taxation of the people. (Cheers. . The 
Lords have never been consulted on questions of supply. suppose that 
men exhibit rashness generally in things with which they are least accus- 
tomed to deal, and in this case the Lords have done the most perilous of ae- 
tions which has been committed for a very long period, precisely in that line 
or in that department where their ignorance 1s not only most obvious but 
most secured, because they have no means officially of knowing anything 
about the matter upon which they are taking so serious a step. We have 
been told that the Queen in her Speech says nothing to the House of Lords 
about supplies, but addresses the House of Commous ; and to the same gen- 
tlémen, at the end of the session, she expresses her gratitude—and it cannot 
be too much for the supplies which have been granted. The estimates are 
presented to the House of Commons only, and the House spends a great 
many nights every session, often most fruitlessly, in considering and pretend- 
ing to check them. But there is more than that. The House of Lords fre- 
quently sends down to the Commons for copies of reports, evidence, des- 
patches, and various other papers which have been laid before the Commons 
and which somebody in the Lords has moved for, and wishes to have pre- 
sented to that House. These things are always, of course, sent up for the 
benefit of the Members of the House of Lords. But it has several times 
happened that the Lords have sent down for copies of the estimates; yet I 
believe there is no instance on record in which the House of Commons has 
ever consented, by its authority, to send, to the House of Lords an 
or document in the shape of an estimate. . .. . The mode, I believe, in 
which the most able lawyers would state the case is this :—That the House 
of Commons has the sole right of granting to the Crown what the Crown re- 
uires. If there was an inexhaustible chest under the floor of the House, 
rom which money could be drawn and handed to the Crown, without the 
necessity of an Act of Parliament taking it from the people, the House of 
Commons could vote that money and hand it to the Crown; but the reason 
why a bill goes up to the Lords is, that you want what is called statutory 
machinery to establish the mode by which the sums granted by the Com- 
mons can be raised from the people. But the soul of the matter is in the 
grant of the Commonss_ No other power than the Commons can grant; no 
other power than thé can accept or apply; and the Lords, being one 
of the three estates of the realm, give their assent to tle machinery pro- 
vided in the various clauses for the purpose of raising the necessary funds. 
In the present case, the whele of is entirely overturned, 
a0 ie the Lords have, to my mind, enacted something like a fraud upon 
the House of Commons and upon the country, because the House of Com- 
mons passed two bills—one the increase of a tax not generally con- 


sidered a pleasant on@—the Ineome-tax ; and the other abolishing a tax 
which was most odiows—the r-duty..... I am one of those who be- 
lieve that nothing has been done so hostile to the future permanence 
of the House of Lords as it as that which was done the other 


night by Lord Derby an@ his f . _(Cheers.) Majorities have great in- 
fluence ; and you might influence a man of either of these classes, and find 
done something to carry out your 


that during the next session he 


views. But, if this new plan be adopted, you will have another body who 
are as far semneaen from you as if they were in another planet. 
(Laughter.) You cannot get at them. They don’t come upon hustings; 


they don’t care whether the newspaper of a town writes for or against them 
—it will not affect their election. Uraughter.) They snap their fingers at 
your public meetings and demonstrations of opinion upon these subjects ; 
they walk into their House by hereditary right; and being there, they vote 
as they have voted now, anything they please, without reference to the 
opinions even rt House of Commons, or the country itself, and checked 
only by this, which has checked every tyranny that ever existed—a con- 
sciousness of d r to its own existence. (Oheers.) Bear in mind that, 
if the Cabinet the House of Commons ever unreasonable, and that it 
will not pass measures which the Cabinet thinks necessary for the country, 
and sometimes whieh even the country itself might think necessary, the Ca- 
binet and the Crown have this remedy—they can dissolve the House of 
Commons and send its members back to have every man his opinion tes 
with the opinions agitated by the conatituency to whom he has to — 
ords. (A Voice—“ 8 
r dies, there is no measurable instant of time between 


| the death of him who dies today and him who votes tomorrow. The spirit 
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does not pass from the body into space with greater rapidity, or with a more 
unseen motion, than passes the hy perp power from the dead peer to the 
living one. The onl things that do not die are the prefudices, the alarms, 
the self-interest, the determination to combine for the interest of their 
body, which sequeaelas in all countries and in all ages, have acted upon 
irresponsible powers like that which our House of Lords is now assuming t0 


ing it with new peers—if the Crown should ever be unwise enough, or res0- 
lute enough to do it—is only adding to the disease, because the commontl 
of today, who rises a peer tomorrow morning, insensibly becomes infected 
with all those sentiments which are inseparable from a privileged body like 
this, and being inseparable from it, require to be guarded by an elective 
House, and especially to be guarded by a vigilant and resolute people. 
Henceforth, you can have no reduction of expenditure, no change or re- 
moval of taxes, no adjustment of burdens, bat by the pleasure of the House 
of Lords. Bear in mind, further, that in that House men vote who are 4 
thousand miles away—men have voted, their proxies have been used, when 
they themselves have ceased to live; and, what is more, that in that House, I 
believe, three members form a quorum, so that-if the Lord Chancellor be 0” 
the woolsack, and Lord A moves anything, and Lord B seconds it, it is put to 
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the vote, and declared that the ‘‘ Ayes’’ have it; or if the question be the 
repeal of a tax, that the ‘Noes’ have it. It is a question worth asking, 
whether we are to submit to this new order of things. The House of 
Commons is composed at this moment of two parties very equally 
divided; but the minority is in partnership with the majority in the 
House of Lords. Now, without any special hostility on the part of 
many of them to the repeal of the Excise duty on paper, they were, 
of course, glad to worry the Government, especially glad to worry 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and to damage a Government 
which they do not for the moment absolutely expect to supplant. The 
House being divided in that manner, you observe, further, that a number 
of men on our side, and who are generally considered of the Whig party, 
have also voted with the minority. They made that minority large, and 
our majority smaller ; and they gave some confidence to their confederates 
in the al of Lords in the course they were taking. This being the state 
of things, a large party in the House of Commons, although doubtful as to 
the wisdom of the course taken by the Lords, still are not anxious to step 
forward like our forefathers would have done, and protest against this gross 
assumption of power ; but still I believe—I speak mereiy from observations 
made in the House—that many men on the other side disapprove of what 
has been done, and will support the Government in any course which may 
be deemed requisite for the restoration and consolidation—for restoration 
would be consolidaticn—of the power which the House of Commons has 
hitherto possessed. The Government, I presume—like all other Govern- 
ments—contains some men more zealous and anxious about matters of this 
kind, and some men who wish things to go smoothly in their time,—‘ give 
us in our time,’—and desire that nothing should come in and break 
up the beautiful combination under which they fulfil their duties as 
her Majesty’s Ministers. At the same time, I believe, that the Govern- 
ment are fairly willing and anxious to contest this great question. I won't 
say if they receive, but receiving, the support which they deserve to receive 
from the people. Observing his conduct during session, I undertake to say 
that there never has been a time—gnd I don’t exclude the year 1846—when 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer has been held, or when its duties 
have been performed, under a greater sense of what is due from it to a great 
people whose interests are in its charge. All the measures of the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer have been with reference to the great industrial 
interests of the country, and I believe tend most essentially to give power 
to the people and power to the Government of the country, because vast re- 
sources among the people and abundant wealth at the disposal of the Go- 
yernment, all these are sources of power which I think the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has done nothing to impair during the present session. ... . 
The history of 1860 will be written by somebody to come; and what 
darker, what more pitiable page could there be in that history that that we 
should see the names of the present Cabinet—from Lord Palmerston, the oldest 
statesman, down tz our friends Charles Villiers and Milner Gibson, who are 
the last admitted—set down as those of a Cabinet who held office under the 
reign of Queen Victoria, and resigned without a struggle into the hands of 
the House of Lords the right which our forefathers had contended for even 
to the sacrifice of their lives, and which they believed to be, and truly be- 
lieved to be, the very foundation of the liberties of the people of England ? 
cart opey Our taxes are drawn from the capital of the country, from 
skill of its population, from the toil of all those who work, as no other 
ple in the world perhaps do work ; and I say that we shall have reason 
ever to be ashamed of ourselves—that our children will have to be 
ashamed that they came from us—if we do not now resist every attempt to 
take from the House of Common that which the Constitution has given to 
them, and which we find to be essential to our security and our freedom— 
namely, the absolute, the irreversible, and uncontrolled management of the 
taxation and the finances of this great kingdom.” (Loud cheers.) 

Committees, it was stated at the meeting, have been formed in several 

towns to comtider this question apart from all others, and Mr, Bright 
ed thiit Manchester should follow the#ame coupe. 
in Wednesday Mr. Bright attended a Town meetitig at Birmingham. 
The principal business of the meeting, however, was to pass resolutions 
touching the Reform Bill, and not to hear Mr. Bright speak. Never- 
theless he drew a large house. The Mayor presided; the chief speakers 
were Alderman Baldwin, Alderman Hawkes, and Mr. Lord. The reso- 
lutions adopted were these— 

** That, inasmuch as the Government Reform Bill will considerably ex- 
tend the privileges of voting among the working classes, this meeting, while 
asserting the right to a more comprehensive measure, and especially re- 

tting that it does not provide a lodger franchise, is of opinion that the 

ill is entitled to the candid support of all friends cf Parliamentary reform. 

“ That this meeting, having observed with apprehension and disappoint- 
ment, the various obstacles raised by some nominal supporters, as well as by 
avowed —- to hinder the progress of the Reform Bill in order to in- 
sure its defeat, earnestly urges upon Parliament to proceed with the same 
with all possible deapeteb. 

“That this meeting records its emphatic protest against the disparaging 
terms employed with reference to the industrial population by Members of 
both Houses of Parliament in the course of the recent debates on the Re- 
form Bill, and this meeting declares that such aspersions are in the highest 

unjust and undeserved, and demand the severest condemnation.” 

e meeting also declared its confidence in Mr. Scholefield and Mr. 
Bright, and denounced all persons who assail the latter gentleman. Mr. 
Bright, in his speech, treated of the Reform Bill and the Budget, both of 
which he supported, and of the vote of the Lords and the conduct of the 
Times, both of which he denounced in unmeasured terms. 


Mr. Leatham, brother-in-law of Mr. Bright, has thought proper to give 
notice to the public through the Zimes, that, though he is a brother-in-law 
of Mr. Bright, he has never professed to hold Mr. Bright’s opinions. 





Samuel Dudeney, a small farmer, near Brighton, fell into difficulties. 

is wife became insane, her father-in-law, the landlord of his house, pro- 
ceeded against him for arrears of rent, 50/., and it was arranged what he 
should seize in satisfaction, the cows from the farm among other things. 
Dudeney was to give up the cottage and retire to another, the rent of 
which, Wells, the father-in-law, promised to pay as long as his daughter 
lived. But, when Wells, and Rowland a Bb ha went to drive off the 
cows, Dudeney shot Rowland dead, and afterwards tried to kill himself by 
hanging. He was cut down, and arrested. 


A Mr. Fowler died at Chatham from the effects of an overdose of opium» 
a8 it seemed, and a sort of charge of poisoning through negligence was pre- 
against his medical attendant, Dr. Burton. Before a coroner’s jury, 
however, the real facts came out. Mr. Fowler was suffering from rheuma- 
tie fever, and Dr. Burton gave him small doses of opium, less than ordinary 
, to relieve him of pain. But the opium accumulated in his system, 
and he died. The medical testimony gave great credit to Dr. Burton, and 
the jury returned a verdict endorsing that testimony. 
r. Fowler's funeral was attended, says the Chatham News, by the local 
companies of Volun‘ee-s. 

















IRELAND. 


It is stated by an Armagh paper that, after full consideration of the 
importance of the step, the Duke of Manchester has decided upon placing 
the numerous schools on his grace’s large estates in that county under the 
National Board of Education. It was generally supposed that the duke 
was a supporter of the rival system. 

It is now stated that the Irish Constabulary is furnishing recruits for 
the Pope. Specific numbers are mentioned who have resigned, and who 
have done so that they may “ emigrate ’’—to Italy. The story requires 
confirmation. The inducements must be large, indeed, that would tempt 
an Irish constable to resign. 


A party of eleven men, supposed to be members of an illegal society, have 
been arrested at Dundalk. The nature of their offence is not stated. 


Foreign aud Colonial. 


Staly-—It has now been established beyond question, that on the 
27th of May, Garibaldi stormed the town of Palermo, and that on the 
28th he attacked the Castle. 

The narrative of the campaign from Marsala to Palermo is yet very 
incomplete ; but we know now that all the “ official” telegrams from 
Naples were false. As soon as news of Garibaldi’s landing reached Pa- 
lermo, Marshal Landi was thrown forward to Calatafimi, a place that 
commands the line of march from Marsala to Palermo. Garibaldi 
marched upon Salemi the day after he landed. The Sicilian insurgents . 
at once rallied to his standard, and on the 14th attacked Landi at Cala- 
tafimi. The Neapolitan general was evidently quite as much frightened 
as hurt. He yielded to the onset of the Garibaldini, lost a gun, wrote a 
despatch to Palermo, calling for “‘ help, prompt help!” and did good ser- 
vice by magnifying the numbers and celebrating the obstinate fightin 
qualities of his foes to cover his defeat. Yet he boasted that he had 
killed Garibaldi and captured a colour. From Calatafimi he fled preci- 
pitately to Aleamo, and being hotly pursued, hurried the remnants of his 
column into Palermo. Nevertheless, the royalists showed fight at Par- 
tenico, but were again beaten, and the partizan corps coming in on every 
side, the flying columns of Neapolitans were dreadfully cut up in their 
retreat. A gallant Sicilian, of noble race, and nobler courage, thus 
wrote, the day before he met a soldier’s death on the battlefield :- 

‘* Tomorrow evening I march at the head of a thousand men to Partinico, 
where I am to join the forces of Garibaldi, pursuant to the orders I have 
received today by an express messenger. Yesterday a column of five 
thousand Neapolitan Croats was beaten at Calatafimi, They were attacked 
by Garibaldi’s column, and could not sustain the charge of our men, who, 
after two vollies, attacked them at the point of the bayonet. At Partinico 
the squadrons thrashed the royal troops, and the principal road was strewed 
with bodies of soldiers slain as they were running away. ‘The cavalry was 
also beaten, and the force that remained, to the number of 14500, having 
reached Montelepre, there fell into an ambuseade prepared for them by the 
inhabitants, and many saddles were empty. The Baron Sant’ Anna and 
the Marquis Feracatura with their bands have greatly harassed the head of 
the column retreating to Palermo, I have raised Carini again in complete 
revolution, and have established there an insurrectional committee. The 
tricoloured flag waves on every steeple. Our cause is procee’ing pros- 
perously, andin a few days we shall be in Palermo. Roso.rno, 

Garibaldi had on the 16th thus written to Rosolino Pilo from Calata- 
fimi :— 

* Yesterday, we fought and won, The enemy is flying towards Palermo. 
The popufation are in high spirits, and join my camp by thousands. To- 
morrow, [ shall march on Alcamo. ‘Tell the Sieiliays that the hour ig come 
to put an end to their slavery, and that we shall do it soon, Every arm is 
good for the brave: musket, seythe, hatchet, a nail at the top of a stick. 
Unite with me. Thwart the enemy’s plans as much as possible—light bon- 
fires upon all the heights which surround the Neapolitan troops. During the 
night, kill as many of the enemy's outpost sentries as you can, Intercept 
the communications: in a word, harass the enemy as much as you are able, 
I hope to see you soon, 

* Yours, GARTRALDI.” 

The march to the heights around Palermo was a succession of com- 
bats. Garibaldi’s force augmenting every day, spread out to the right 
and left of Monreale, and distracted the attention of the enemy. In 
Palermo itself, there was great fear on the side of the enemy. Gates 
were walled up, valuables embarked, and emigration of obnoxious per- 
sons; the police had disappeared by the 25th; the ships of war were 
brought up to command certain portions of the town, and the defensible 
places, within and without, were occupied. Lanza’s force was estimated 
at 20,000 men and forty guns. On the 24th, an action was fought on 
the heights about Parco and San Martino, and curious observers, on 
board ship, watched with interest the progress of the battle, marked by 
the wavering line of smoke which gradually came down the mountain- 
side. At night, the hills were ablaze with watch-fires. All this time, 
the Neapolitan Government sent forth lying telegrams, marked official. 
At length, on the 27th, Garibaldi closed with his enemies, The follow- 
ing telegrams continue the story :— 

“ Turin, May 29. The Official Gazette of today publishes a despatch 
from Naples announcing the arrival of an English steamer at that place, 
which brings the following news :—‘ The insurgents have entered Palermo, 
A considerable part of the population have risen against the royal troops. 
The city is bombarded by sea and land. The bombardment commenced on 
Sunday morning, and it appeared that the firing continued at the time of 
the steamer’s departure.’ ”’ 

“ Naples, Wednesday Morning, 9.30. The bombardment of Palermo 
lasted several hours. Garibaldi entered the town on the 27th. The be- 
sieging forces were not numerous, but being commanded by the heroic leader 
in person, the victory was obtained. The headquarters of Garibaldi are in 
the centre of the town, The number of killed is large.” 

“* Naples, May 29. Great agitation prevails ’at Court and in the Minis- 
try. After a Cabinet Council the Ministers tendered their resignation. It 
is rumoured that a Liberal Ministry will be formed.” . 

“* Naples, May 30,.—Garibaldi entered Palermo on the 27th. He is 
master of the greater part of the town, The troops were concentrated in the 
Castle. A bombardment immediately commenced. Fires broke out in 
several parts of the town. Garibaldi attacked the Castle at noon of the 28th 
of May.” . 2 

Naples, May 30.—The Government is deliberating as to the advisa- 
bility of sending orders to Palermo to stop the bombardment.—From the 
Moniteur. 

“ Turin, May 31.—The following details of Garibaldi’s attack on Paler- 
mo have been received from a reliable source. At four o'clock in the morn- 
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ing of the 27th instant, Garibaldi attacked Palermo on the south side, 
desperate combat ensued, and lasted six hours. The people made them- 
selves masters of all parts of the town south of the Strada di Toledo, A 
terrible bombardment was opened by sea and land, notwithstanding which 
the people continued to fight. The troops retired within the Royal Palace, 
the Custom House, and the Castle, and hostilities were suspended from ten 
until twelve o’clock, when the struggle recommenced with greater despera- 
tion. The Royal Palace was taken by the people, and in the evening was 
burnt down. Other towns in Sicily have risen, the inhabitants everywhere 
shouting ‘Italy for ever! Victor Emmanuel for ever!’” 

The Patrie states that, ‘as soon as the insurrection becomes mistress 
of Palermo, Garibaldi will declare Sicily annexed to the Italian kingdom, 
reserving the ratification of his resolution for universal suilrage. A pro- 
visional Government under the presidency of Garibaldi would then direct 
the insurrection.” ; 

Why do the Sicilians fight with such fury and constancy? The 
answer may be read in the following extract from a pamphlet, entitled 
* Torture in Sicily,” which comes from an authentic source :— 

“Maniscalco, the director of police, an old gendarme, and as on of a waiter 
in a Naples hotel, has been for some time the real ruler of Sicily, and under 
his auspices a system of torture has been perfected, which is the consumma- 
tion of diabolical cruelty. ‘* Every commissary, every jailer,” says M. de 
la Varenne, “has his own method of applying torture. It is revolting to 
come to details, but they are unhappily exact and confirmed by official au- 
thority. The famous Pontillo owes his reputation to the species of torture 
which he applies in his own commissariat, making the victim sit down in a 
railed arm hair set with razor blades, under which is placed a pan of burn- 
ing coals. The inspector, Louis Maniscalco, the namesake of the general 
director, applies to the accused little iron hands provided with a closing 
screw. This is called, in the language of the police, ‘the angelic instru- 
ment.’ The jailer, Bruno, belonging to the police commissariat of the odious 
Carrega (there is a prison in each commissariat), tortures by stripping the 
victim of his clothes and binding his head between his legs. Others employ 
the torture of the tourniquet, drawing a cord with a stick inserted in it 


A* 





and many a tear was silently shed for them. But the éclat of our victories 
silenced our grief, and the whole of France, intoxicated with the trium 
was eager to follow the sovereign whom she admired. Who knows whither 
he might have led her if he had not shown himself more wise than she? Yoy 
saw the Emperor remain calm in the midst of this general enthusiasm ; you 

erceived him, after having secured the success of his designs and the in. 
dependence of an allied nation, restore to the world an unhoped-for peace, 
So much moderation in the past is a certain pledge forthe future. The Em. 

eror has, on many occasions, proclaimed what he desired—to secure to 

‘rance the rank which belonged to her, and guarantee to her the blessings 
of peace, The words which he delivered on the Ist of March, in opening 
the Legislative Session, cannot have escaped your memory :—‘ This peace,’ 
he said, ‘I sincerely desired, and I will neglect nothing to maintain jt. 
Do not, therefore, gentlemen, allow yourselves to be overcome by the un- 
easiness which parties are endeavouring to disseminate ; have faith in him 
who has saved you from their impotence and their excesses. Notwithstand. 
ing the events which disturb some of the States of Europe, and in spite of 
the agitation and mistrust endeavoured to be excited in the public mind, 
France, calm and prosperous, may give herself up in security to her labours, 
She knows that the Zmperor is strong enough to inspire respect for her 
rights, and that he is a too loyal neighbour, and too faithful an ally to 
threaten those of others.” 

The old Prince Jerome Bonaparte is dangerously ill. His malady js 
congestion of the brain. 

The Minister of War has published a decree authorizing voluntary 
engagements in the Imperial Guard of men not having yet served. This 
decree is regarded to be of great importance, and is said to be issued at 
the suggestion of the Emperor, who desires to introduce a new element 
into his Guard. 

The Criminal Chamber of the Court of Cassation has quashed the 
judgment of the Imperial Court in the case of “the heirs of Bishop 


| Rousseau v. the Bishop of Orleans,” which ruled that no prosecution 
| lies for a libel upon the memory of a dead person unless in cases where 


tight, round the head of the accused till the eyes start out of the head and | 
the skin cracks. Others have recourse to starvation, to blows, to the priva- | 


tion of light and breathable air. But the one satellite of the director-gene- 
ral who outstrips all the others, is the notorious Captain Chennici, born a 
peasant in the village of Belmonte, a robber by profession, and now an offi- 
cer of police and a rich proprietor.”’ 

The action in the Papal States between the gendarmes and Zanbianchi 
seems to have been fairly narrated by the victors. 
tizan was defeated and driven into Tuscany, where his men were dis- 
armed and imprisoned. 

‘he Government of Venetia has declared that 865 emigrants, unless 
they forthwith return, shall have their property confiscated, and be 
deprived of any property they might have inherited or enjoyed under a 
will. The Austrian corps in Venctia has been placed on an active 
footing, in order that it may be speedily moved and prepared for all 
emergencies. The military forces, considerably reduced, will be con- 
centrated in the fortresses of the quadilateral. The cavalry will be 
assembled in the plain of Pordenona, and the artillery in Verona, The 
latter will be provided with rifled cannon, Thus Austria, with a corps 
d’armée of 70,000 men, will await the development of events in Italy. 

The debate in the Sardinian Chamber of Deputies on the Treaty of 
Cession extended over five days. The opposition was represented by 
Guerazzi, Fantoni, Berti, Brofterio, Ferrari, Ratazzi, and others. They 
condemned the treaty in no measured terms. On the other side the 
chief speakers were the Ministers Cavour, Farini, and Carutti; but they 
were well supported. The argument of Count Cavour was, the alliance 
between France and Sardinia had become a necessity since 1848; that 
England gave her sympathy, but stood too stoutly by the treaties of 


1816 to give material aid; that with the help of France Piedmont had | 


acquired new territories and had advanced the policy of independence ; 
and that, as this policy must be persisted in, the French alliance was a 
necessity, and the cession of Savoy and Nice was necessary to preserve 
the alliance. On the 29th the Chamber of Deputies approved the Treaty 
of Cession of Savoy and Nice by 229 against 33 votes. 23 members 
abstained from voting. 

Ratazzi immediately put in a protest against future cessions, and 
asked whether it was not owing to the counsels of France that the auto- 
nomy of Tuscany had been granted? Count Cavour said—“ We have 
no guarantees from France in favour of the annexed provinces of Italy, 
as we have not asked for any. 
France, that she would insure a policy of non-intervention on the part 
of foreign powers, to be sufficient. France has not exercised the least 
pressure respecting the autonomy of Tuscany. She has limited herself 


| strongly accentuated patriotic speech 
We have considered the declarations of | 


to simple non-official diplomatic conversations, in which we have de- | 


clared that the autonomy of Tuscany must disappear. To this, France 


has not made the least objection.” 


S#tantt.—The Emperor started yesterday from Paris to meet the Em- 
ms Dowager of Russia at Lyons. The Empress Eugenie accompanied 

er husband. 

The Moniteur of yesterday contained one of those peculiar articles of 
which we had several specimens in the spring of 1859. According to 
the telegram, the Moniteur says :— 

**The Government believes it its duty to protest against the malevolent 
suppositions and accusations, and the thoughtless interpretations, which 
have been produced by the annexation of Savoy and Nice.” 
recalls the circumstances which brought about the cession of two provinces 
separated from Piedmont by the highest mountains in Europe, and says :— 
* The French Government, far from having a design to provoke or to give 
rise to complications in Europe, in order to find an occasion for further 
a 
The Government deplores the mancuvres destined to propagate daily im- 
pressions the least exact as regards its real intentions. The Emperor has 
made every effort to reéstablish in Europe the confidence which has been 
shaken. His sole desire is to live in peace with other sovereigns, his allies, 
and to use all his endeavours to actively develope the resources of France.” 

M. Fould has seized the opportunity afforded by an agricultural show 
at Tarbes to deliver a — having a wider range of interest than or- 
me pl effusions of the kind. After eulogizing agricultural shows, he 
Said :— 

** Let our gratitude be addressed to the Prince to whom we owe so much; 
and let it increase, if possible, at the recollection of the difficulties which he 
has known how to overcome. Call to mind, gentlemen, what took place 
scarcely a year ago, The country was then engaged in all the hazards of 
war; every family had a relative or friend exposed to the chances of battle, 


the libel is prompted by malice towards the living. Any statement re. 
flecting upon the honour of any dead person, whether he died fifty years 
ago (as in Bishop Rousseau’s case,) or 500, is punishable by fine and 
imprisonment, according to the law laid down by M. Dupin and the 
Court of Cassation. 

Six vessels of war, having revictualled at Toulon, returned to Mar. 
seilles. Three of these vessels were stationed off the isles of Hyéres, the 


That ferocious par- | Other three were to proceed to Genoa and bring back troops. 


Grrmany.—A telegram from Vienna, dated May 28, gives some in- 
formation respecting the working of the Imperial Council. 

‘* The first session of the enlarged Council of the Empire will, according 
to the programme of the Cabinet, only be of a preparatory character, and 
will merely deliberate upon the organic bases of the future governmental 
edifice. The Emperor will not, therefore, open the session of the 3lst in- 
stant by aspeech, nor will the present President be replaced. The Arch- 
duke Rainier will continue to preside over the Council of the Empire. 
After this preparatory sitting the Council will be formally constituted by 
the Deputies of the Provincial Diets, and by those Archdukes who may 
take their seats in the Council by order ofthe Emperor. It is supposed that 
the Archduke Ferdinand Maximilian will then be definitively appointed 
President of the Council of the Empire.” 

A telegram from Vienna, May 31, tells us that “the enlarged Council 
of the Empire was opened today at 11 o’clock by a short speech from the 
President, Archduke Reiner, to whom Count Apponyi replied, in order 
to explain the particular position of the Hungarians in relation to the 
Council of the Empire. Count Androssy added a few words, expressing 
the loyalty of the Hungarians. The members of the Council will be re- 
ceived tomorrow by the Emperor, who will address them in a cordial 
speech.” 

At the grand dinner given by the good folks of Treves to the Prince 
Regent of Prussia and his eldest son, on the opening of the Saarebruck 
railway, the Prince Regent said :— 

‘**T accept this manifestation of your devoted loyalty with joy and grati- 
tude, and am convinced that the sentiments here expressed are those enter- 
tained by all the citizens of the Rhine provinces, and even of the whole 
kingdom. I am also certain that they will remain unchanged whatever 
vicissitudes may arise. I am most happy to have completed the work my 
brother began, and will now drink to the prosperity of the city of Treves.” 

At Saarebruck the Prince, greatly to the delight of Germany, made a 

i, and said,"almost within the hearing 
of the Prefect of the Moselle, and the French General Marey Monge, 
who had gone to Saarebruck to pay him a complimentary visit, that 
“‘Prussia would never permit a single inch of German soil to be lost to 
Germany.” 

In the late debate in the Lower Chamber of Prussia, M. Mathis, who 
evidently spoke the sentiments of the whole assembly in a speech of 
much eloquence and power, which was loudly cheered, said that, at the 
present juncture, there were four main points on which it was absolutely 


| necessary that all should be agreed :— 


The AMoniteur | 


1. That they should not stand with their eyes shut and their arms across, 
and say, ‘* Woe be to those who may venture to attack us”; but they 
should be on the alert, and prepared, on all hands and at all hazards, not 
for defence only, but for attack too, if needfn], 2. That, when other coun- 
tries are engaged in forming new or in strengthening old relations, they 
should at once seek an alliance with Engiand, whose interests were identi- 
cal with their own, by which the welfare and security of both would be es 
sentially promoted. 3. That, although this might be considered as nothin 
more than an extension of the preceding, it still was necessary that it shoul 
be more clearly expressed that the alliance referred to with England should 


| be something more than a mere diplomatic formality, and that it should be 
| of the most candid and confidential character, so that when yes was said it 


andisement, is animated by thoughts of quite an opposite character. | 





| on the right or on the left bank 


should mean yes, and that when no was said there could be no doubt that 

no was intended. And 4. That there should not be the shadow of an ex- 

cuse given for the formation of an idea, or for the circulation of the report, 

that they should ever consent to give up even the smallest hamlet, either 
of the Ethine, in exchange for territories 

now belonging to their neighbours in whatever way these may be pro 

to be conferred on them, 

A supposed interference with private political despatches is at present 
the subject of general conversation in the Prussian capital and in other 
diplomatic circles in Germany. The document which is said to have been 
temporarily abstracted or tampered with is a letter from the Prince Regent 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Consort of England, the contents of w ich 
had become known to the French Government without any official com- 
munication having been made to them on the subject. There are various 
versions of the story—oue is that there had been a breach of confidence in 
Berlin; another is that the mail bags had been opened en route to England, 
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-for information was obtained the despatch was again 
ond Shes forwer ed ~ its destination ; while others sot that neither 
in Berlin nor on the road had there been any impropriety ; but that a want 

f discretion in England had afforded the confidential information. But 

that is considered so very unlikely, that the statement to that effect is only 

t to have been made to divert attention from the real delinquents.— 
Letter from Hamburg. 

@rsse-Cassrl.—the official Law Gazette publishes a constitution 
granted to the country by the Elector, This constitution is dated the 
30th of May, and is based upon the resolutions of the Federal Diet of 
the 24th of March, and of the Diet of Electoral Hesse of 1857. 


Dramark aut Swrlrn.—The Kings of Denmark and Sweden 
are to have a friendly and unceremonious interview. The two sove- 
reigns will meet at the fortress of Kronborg, near the Sound, The 

of Sweden declines all official reception, even of that of a grand 
dinner at court. From Kronborg, the King of Menmark will proceed 
to the head-quarters of the Swedish army, and assist at its summer ma- 
neouvres, which are to take place under the command of King Charles 
XV. during the latter half of June. 

Russia.—The Journal de St. Petersbourg contradicts officially the 
reports which have been in circulation relative to the concentration of 
troops in the South of Russia, and of armaments in the port of Nico- 

eff. 

— is now stated that Prince Gortschakoff, in his recent interview with 
the Foreign diplomatists, simply represented the necessity of urging the 


ing the unqualified assent of his Majesty the Emperor of China to these de- 
mands, the British naval and military authorities will proceed to adopt such 
measures as they may deem advisable for the purpose of compelling the Em- 
peror of China to observe the engagements contracted for him by his 
plenipotentiaries at Tien-tsin, and approved by his Imperial edict of July, 
1858. 

The answer of the Chinese Government was forwarded from the Great 
Council to Ho, Imperial Commissioner at Shanghai, on the 9th of April. 
It is a controversial document, giving a thoroughly Chinese colour to the 
events of last summer, and refusing the demands of Mr. Bruce with an 
air of sarcastic solemnity. Thus :— 

“« (Then the demand for) indemnity under different heads, and for the 
restitution of guns, arms, and vessels, is yet more against decorum, The 
war expenses of China have been enormous, The cost of defending the 
coast from Kwang-tung and Fuh-kien up to Tien-tsin, from first to last, 
has not been short of several millions of money. Were she to demand re- 
payment of England, England would find that her expenses do not amount 
to the half of those of China, As to restoring ships and guns, the year be- 
fore last England destroyed the forts at Taku, and obtained pas of a 
number of guns belonging to China: ought she not, then, on her part, to be 
considering how to make these good? But, besides this, half the British 
ships and guns (demanded) were sunk in the sea: they are not in the - 
session of China at all. ‘he question may be dropped, therefore, by bo 

arties alike. .... The despatch written on this oceasion (by the British 
Minister) is, in much of its language, too insubordinate and extravagant (for 
the Council) to discuss its proposition more than superficially (lit., to go 
deep into argument). For the future, he must not be so wanting in de- 
corum,” 





Porte to improve the condition of its Christian subjeets, in order that no 
unpleasant complications might arise in Turkey in Europe. Prince 
Gortschakoff also affirms that the Russian Government does not think of 
separately intervening in favour of the Turkish rayahs. ; ; 

It is further said that the European Powers answered him with a 
startling unanimity, and threw cold water on his project. It would seem 
that the Turks have been beforehand with the Powers. The Journal dé 
St. Petersbourg of the 25th of May, publishes a telegram communicated 
by the Minister of Turkey, announcing that the Ottoman government 
is sending three commissions into the provinces of the north and south 
of the Empire, Roumelia, and Syria, These commissions will institute 
a regular inquiry with regard to the complaints of the Christians, under 
the presidency of the members of the Council. 

$rruia.—Prince Milosch is very ill. The Russian Consul at Belgrade 
is said to be very intimately connected with the Metropolitan, and with 
the faction which is hostile to Prince Michael, the heir presumptive to 
the throne. 


_ §p2i1.—The Cortes was opened on the 25th of May, by Queen Isa- 
bella in person—the King, the Duke de Montpensier, and the Infante 
Don Sebastian accompanying her Majesty. The first paragraphs of the 
speech are a glorification of the war waged for a “‘ just cause” in Africa, 
under “‘ Divine protection.” With foreign —— er Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is on friendly terms. A convention has been concluded with the 
Pope giving “ security to estate — and tranquillity to men’s 
wwusciences,” and another with Mexico, terminating te auterences be- 
tween the two nations. Then there is an allusion to the Carlist insurrec- 
tion, its suppression and the amnesty that followed. 
are made to purely internal questions, and the speech closes by a sort of 
— touching the future grandeur of Spain, now fatal dissentions 
ave come to an end. 

Sefior Martinez de la Rosa was clected President of the Cortes. Ona 
later day, the Cortes unanimously resolved to consider the proposal de- 
claring the army of Marshal O’Donnell and the Marine to have deserved 
well of their country for their conduct in the African campaign. 


€hing —The large bodies of troops ordered to China have all set 
sail from India, and many have arrived. An Armstrong battery is also 
out there, and the preparations for the expedition were going on with 
commendable activity at Hongkong. 

We learn from papers presented to Parliament that the report of the 
new of Mr. Bruce's ultimatum was correct. Mr. Bruce was at first 
of opinion that the Chinese would give way. 
take, and prefaced by a recapitulation of the events which led to the 
treachery of the Chinese at Taku, he sent the following ultimatum to 
the Chinese Government -— 

“ Her Britannie Majesty’s Government, after mature deliberation, have 
decided that whether the Emperor of China was cognisant of this act of hos- 
tility, or whether it was directed by his officers, it is an outrage for which 
the Chinese government must be held responsible. Her Britannic Majesty’s 
government require, therefore, an immediate and unconditional acceptance 
of the following terms :— 

“1, That an ample and satisfactory apology be made for the act of the 
troops who fired on the ships of her Britannic Majesty from the forts of 
Taku in June last, and that all guns and material, as well as the ships 
abandoned on that occasion, be restored. 

2. That the ratifications of the treaty of Tien-tsin be exchanged with- 
out delay at Pekin; that when the minister of her Britannic Majesty 
—— to Pekin for that purpose, he be permitted to proceed up the river 

y Taku to the city of Tien-tsin in a British vessel ; and that provision be 
made by the Chinese authorities for the conveyance of himself and of his 
suite with due honour from that city to Pekin. 

3. That full effect be given to the provisions of the said treaties, including 
a satisfactory arrangement to be made for the prompt payment of the in- 
demnity of 4,000,000 taels, as stipulated in the treaty, for losses and mili- 
tary expenses entailed on the British government by the misconduct of the 
Canton authorities. 

“‘ The undersigned is further directed to state that, in consequence of the 
attempt made to obstruct the passage of the undersigned to Pekin, the 
understanding entered into between the Earl of Elgin and the imperial com- 
missioners in October, 1858, with respect to the residence of the British 
Minister in China, is at an end, and that it rests henceforward exclusively 
with her Britannic Majesty, in accordance with the terms of Article II. of 
the treaty of Tien-tsin, to decide whether or not she shall instruct her min- 
ister to take up his abode permanently at Pekin. 

“The undersigned has further to observe, that the outrage at the Peiho 
has compelled her Majesty’s Government to increase her forces in China at 
& considerable cost, and the contribution that may be required from the 

se Government towards defraying this expense will be greater or less, 
according to the promptitude with which the demands above made are satis- 
fied in full by the —— Government, 

“The undersigned has only to add that, unless he receives within a 
Period of thirty days from the date of this communication, a reply convey- 


Some references | 


He found that was a mis- | 


@united States.—We have advices from New York to the 19th of 
| May. Three conventions have now nominated candidates, The 
“Union Constitutional Party,” as the old Whigs who refuse to affiliate 
with either the Democratic or the Republic organizations call them- 
selves, have held their national convention at Baltimore, and, with great 
unanimity, nominated as their candidates Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, for the 
Presidency; and Mr. Everett, of Massachusetts, for the Vice-Presidency. 
Mr. Everett is well known in this country. Mr, Bell has been Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and has held other public positions. 
He is a pure whig of the old school. The Republic Convention at Chi- 
cago has nominated Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency. The Illinois Con- 
vention has nominated Mr. Hamlin for President, and Mr. Main for Vice- 
President. The secessionists were not flourishing. 

The Japanese ambassadors reached Washington on the lith of May. 
Mayor Benett, in accordance with precedent, went on the vessel whic 
brought them, and welcomed the distinguished guests to the city. On 
landing at the Navy-yard, Captain Buchanan welcomed them in the 
name of the President. No formal reply was made, and a procession 
| was immediately formed to escort the ambassadors to their quarters. 
First of all was the President’s mounted guard, then came the Japanese 
| in hacks, then the treaty, and last of all, the marines and militia. A 
|} dense crowd thronged all the avenues through which the procession 
passed. The Senate was adjourned without transacting any business. 
The House was also adjourned after a short discussion. 

ae ‘ b~ teleeranh to the 19th, state 

Wanala.—Advices trom Monuem oe "**.= sanal 
that the Canadian Parliament has passed resolutions for abolisuiug 
tolls. The House had been prorogued. The country had been suffering 
from want of rain, but on the 18th and 19th heavy showers fell. Ex- 
tensive preparations were in progress throughout the provinces for the 
reception of the Prince of Wales. 





Misrellaurous. 
In a very concise pamphlet of twelve octavo pages, Mr. John Lettsom 
| Elliot suggests a plan for reconciling the Parliamentary representation 
of members with the representation of “ property.” Ile proposes that 
all counties should be divided locally, giving to cach clector only one 
| vote; a plan which, he believes, will tend to check bril ery, since much 
| of the existing system of bribery is due to the double vote. With regard 
| to boroughs, he proposes a different arrangement. 

“The actual number of Borough Electors on the Register for 1859-60, is 
| rather above 450,000; and this number is one-third more than in 1833. 
| It is exceedingly difficult to arrive at anything like certainty with regard 
to the additional numbers to be admitted under this Bill; but, from the 
conflicting statements in the House of Commons, varying from 220,000 to 
420,000, I will assume, that 300,000 will be added to the actual number of 
450,000 ; thus forming two-fifths of an aggregate mass of 750,000 Electors.” 

He finds that of 14,000 electors in a certain borough 9000 pay rates 
on a value under 40/., with a mean value not exceeding 30/., amounting 
in the aggregate to about 90,000/. of rates out of 723,000. So that the 
5000 who pay the other four-fifths are kept in a hopeless minority as 
regards an election. 

‘** The assessment to the poor-rate is not unfairly made the qualification 
for voting at the Election of Members of Parliament. Let, then, all 
Boroughs, returning two Members, be divided: not /ocally (as some have 
proposed) but rateably. Divide the Rate into moieties; and let one 
Member be elected by the payers of each moicty. Let the comparatively 
many, who individually pay /ow rates, and represent Nwmdcrs, elect one 
Member ; and lect the comparatively few, who individually pay high rates, 
and represent Property, an the other Member—provided always, that 
this division shall contain not less than (say) one-fourth of the whale num- 
ber of electors.’’ 


The “nine hours’ movement” promisesto become a summer topic, 
Mr, Potter, Secretary of the Building Trades, has reopened a question 
painfully disputed last autumn, by forwarding the following memori 
to the Central Association of Master Builders. 

** Conference of United Building Trades, 11, Rochester Terrace, 
Westminster, May 25. 

“*Gentlemen—We approach you once more for the purpose of re . ys 
requesting you to concede to us a reduction of the hours of labour from ten 
to nine hours per day. In making this fresh presentment of our desire for 
the nine hours’ movement, we are confident that a more careful and impar- 
tial consideration of the subject will induce you to come to the conclusion 
that your interests as employers will not be injuriously affected by the con- 
cession of the nine hours’ boon to the earnest and respectful solicitation of . 
the men engaged in your establishment. On the other hand, we are equally 
confident that the condition of the workmen, physically, morally, and in- 
tellectually, will be greatly improved through the effect of the proposed re- 
duction. In this conviction we are fully sustained by the results of similar 
reductions of daily toilin other departments of industry, In London, and 
generally throughout the provinces, the clerksand warehousemen have agitated 
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for a very ¢onsiderableshortening ofthe hoursofwork. Their effortshave been 
com; letely successful, and the result has been an immense gain tothe men, with- 
out theslightest losstothemasters. Onthecontrary, theestablishment of better 
and friendlier feelings between the employers and the employed has not 
only conduced to the greater comfort of the parties, but has also been pro- 
ductive of no small pecuniary advantages to the employer. The operative 
builder’s hours of toil are at least as many as the clerk’s and warehouse- 
man’s, the distance between his home and his place of work is in general 
longer, his right to. mental improvement as sacred, his need greater, and the 
claims of his family to his personal superintendence as obvious and urgent. 
These, gentlemen, are a few of the reasons which we deem deserving of your 
consideration ; but, in addition to these, we have to urge the manifest ten- 
dency of the age towards the reduction of daily toil in every branch of em- 
ployment; the wide-spread and constantly increasing craving: of the work- 
ing classes for a higher intellectual and a purer moral condition of exist- 
ence ; the immense difficulty, and, in the majority of cases, the absolute 
impossibility of administering to this desire for mental improvement, so far 
as the operative builders are concerned, without a diminution of the hours 
of toil; and the determination on our part, as well as on the part of our 
fellow-workers throughout the country, not to cease the prosecution of the 
resent agitation until the boon of the ‘nine hours’ has been conceded. 
his last fact we submit to your attention, not in any boastful or defiant 
spirit, but lest you should be so far deceived as to imagine that the operative 
builders aré to be diverted from the demand for the ‘ nine hours’ movement.’ 
Rest assured that the determination to assure this amelioration of our con- 
dition is too deeply rooted in our hearts for any amount of resistance to 
turn us from our purpose, and that the chief effect of fe severities to 
which we may be exposed in consequence of this demand will be to deepen 
our attachment to the cause for which we have suffered, and strengthen our 
resolve to persevere in our agitation until success has crowned our en- 
deavours. In conclusion, gentlemen, we have only to add that, next to 
the triumph of the cause to which we are devoted, our chief desire is to wit- 
ness the establishment of a perfectly friendly feeling between employers 
and employed, and that the conviction that the granting our present de- 
mand will be powerfully conducive to this most desirable result is one of the 
reasons why we now ask you in the most earnest and respectful manner to 
concede this reduction in the hours of our daily toil. 
**On behalf of the Conference of the United Building Trades, yours re- 
spectfully, Grorce Porrer, Secretary.” 


A deputation of the Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway Company were 
received on Sunday at the Tuileries by the Emperor of the French, The 
deputation consisted of Mr. F. Moulton, of Paris; Mr. Joseph Robinson, 
of London; Mr. Sanden Kirkpatrick, of London; Dr. Holland, M.D., 
New York, physician to the surveying expedition ; and Mr. Robert 
Rowan Moore, secretary to the company. ‘The deputation was intro- 
duced by Senor Herran, Minister Plenipotentiary for the States of Hon- 
duras and San Salvador. The Emperor inspected the maps of the line 
and ports. He asked at what gradients the summit was surmounted, 
and expressed himself satisfied with the reply that the ascent from both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific was, to a great extent, gradual; that the 
steepest gradients upon the line were for five miles on the Atlantic side, 
rising from the plain of Comayagna, 85 feet to the mile; and for 22 
miles rising from the Pacific at a gradient of 95 to the mile, but that 
these gradients, Colonel Stanten -*-+-- * ° ‘ ‘ 
proved. 9 . saws, aamit of being very much im- 


4118 Majesty stated his satisfaction at the route being 
thoroughly international—English, French, and American. He in- 
quired as to the estimated cost. It was stated that the directors had re- 
ceived a tender for the construction of the line for 2,600,0004, and that 
it could be made fur'that amount, seeing that for about forty miles on the 
Atlantic side the river Humaya was navigable. In conclusion, the Em- 
peror assured the deputation that the enterprise should have his best 
protection. Having presented to his Majesty copies of the maps, plans, 
reports, and other documents, the deputation withdrew. 





Interesting experiments were made at the Nore on Saturday, with one 
of Mr. Whitworth’s guns, an 80-pounder, The object fired at was the 
Trusty, a vessel covered with 44-inch iron plates; the distance was 200 
yards. The gun was placed on board the Carnation gunboat, and the 
wind being high, of course the little steamer was “lively.” The first 
shot was fired with a charge of 12 pounds of powder. It made a clean 
hole through the iron plates, eleven inches of oak, and striking an iron 
bolt, entered and rested in the frame of the ship. The next shot fired 
with 14 pounds of powder went completely through the side of the 
Trusty, and buried itself in the main deck. Three other shots were fired, 
and each penetrated the iron plates, one striking the plates obliquely, yet 
still going through. On examination, it was found that the woodwork 
of the Trusty, like that of the gunboats, was entirely rotten! The Lords 
of the Admiralty were present part of the time, and the Duke of Somer- 
set declared himself “ satisfied.” 

The Prince of Wales will be accompanied on his visit to Canada by a 
Secretary of State, and by Earl St. Germans, who is not only Lord Steward 
of the Household, but has been a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The Duke de Brabant has arrived at Brussels on his return from his visit 
to the East. 

Lord Bloomfield, the English Minister, left Berlin this morning, wi th 
Lady Bloomfield, for England. 

During the summer, when the accouchement of the Princess Frederi ¢ 
William is expected, she will reside in Berlin and Babelsberg. Her M a- 
jesty Queen Victoria will arrive at Berlin in September, to be present at 
> onm of the infant, and will reside at the new palace at Potsdam. — 

ost. 

A Berlin letter states that the Grand Duke Nicholas of Russia , after a 
short visit to Sans-Souci, left for St. Petersburg on the 26th. 

The Princess Marie de Leuchtenberg has arrived at Paris from Nice . 
She was accompanied by her two sons, her daughter, and the Coun t 
Strogonoff, her husband. 

General Knollys, late commander at Aldershot, has been entertained at 
dinner by the gentlemen of the neighbourhood on his departure. Th ey 
are thankful to him for his continuous efforts to promote the welfare of 
Aldershot and its vicinity. 


Dr. Villiers, Bishop of Carlisle, is to succeed Dr. Longley as Bishop of 
Durham; Dr. Longley becoming Archbishop of York. 

By the translation of Dr. Montagu Villiers from the See of Carlisle to that 
of Durham, Dr. Wigram, the newly consecrated Bishop of Rochester, ob- 
tains a seat in the House of Lords. The new Bishop of Carlisle, whoever he 
may be, will remain out of Parliament until such time as a vacancy shall 





occur among the members of the Episcopal Bench, other than the two Arch 
bishops or the Bishops of London, Durham or Winchester. 

The Queen has nominated Mr. Robert Lowe, Richard Quain, M.D., and 
Mr. James Paget, F.R.S., to v ies in the Senate of the University of 
London, caused by the deaths of Bishop Maltby, Lord Macaulay, and Mr, 
M. T. Baines. 


M. Vigier, formerly the proprietor of the floating baths at the Pont Neuf, 
and now the hus of the singer, Madame Cruavelli, has purchased Garj- 
baldi’s marine villa at Nice for the sum of 130,000 francs. 

Mr. W. Smith O’Brien and his eldest son have returned to Dublin from 
a tour in Spain. 





William A’Court, Lord Heytesbury, an old public servant, died on Thurs- 
day, at his seat in Wiltshire, in the eighty-first year of his age. Beginning 
in the diplomatic service sixty years ago, he continued in that department 
until 1832, having been Minister at Lisbon, Madrid, Naples, and St. Peters- 
burg. He was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland from 1844 to 1846. His peer- 
age dates from 1828, and he was the first Peer, He is succeeded by his only 
son. 

The American papers announce the death of ‘* Peter Parley,’’ as Mr. Good- 
rich familiarly designated himself. This is a name which is endeared to tens 
of thousands of juveniles on both sides of the Atlantic by its associations 
with a large number of singularly popular books. 


We have seen a very admirable statuette of Lord Elcho in his volunteer 
uniform, executed by % promising young German sculptor, Mr. Kuntze, 
The head is full of life and character, and exquisitely modelled; the atti- 
tude—holding the cap with one hand and the claymore with the other—is 
dignified yet unconstrained ; and the folds and texture of the drapery are 
managed with tact and judgment. The statuette is, we believe, to be pub- 
lished in Parian. 

The directors of the Cologne and Minden Railway are about to erec. 
colossal statues of the King of Prussia and the Prince Regent at the gate® 
of the railway bridge over the Rhine, and the models prepared by the 
sculptors, MM. Drake and Blaser, have been approved. The statues will be 
in bronze, eighteen feet high, and will be on pedestals of eighteen feet, 
It is intended to ornament the bridge with various other works of art. 

The tender of Messrs. Cubitt and Co., of Pimlico, for the erection of the 
great conservatory and Winter Garden in the pleasure-grounds and abore- 
tum adjoining the Botanic Gardens at Kew, has been accepted by the First 
Commissioner of her Majesty’s Office of Works, and the work commenced. 
It will be a trifle short of 700 feet in length, covering somewhat about the 
same space as the Great Eastern steam-ship, and probably the grandest 
purely horticultural building in the world. It will occupy an extensive 
area on the right-hand side of the grand lawn avenue, leading from the Palm 
House to the Pagoda. The whole noble domain of 300 acres is now in all 
its floral beauty and splendour, and beautiful almost beyond description, 
The new lake of five acres, with beautifully wooded islands, is situated 
midway between the Palm House and the Thames, on the left of the Zion 
vista. The Gardens open daily at one o’clock; on Sundays at two; closing 
daily at sunset. All the Plant Houses and the Museums are strictly shut at 
six. Free admission for all. 


It is now said that no letter from the Prince Regent of Prussia to the- 


v 





Prince Consort has. come into the possession of the Frencu Goverment, 
and of course that no interview, like that described in the Dusseldorf paper, 
ever took place at Berlin. 

Who next ?—A Limerick paper says :—‘‘ The famous Garibaldi is of Irish 
extraction. Hig grandfather, was engaged in the troubles of “1798, and emi- 

rated to Italy. s nathe Was Garret Baldwin—changed to Garibaldi—and 
Fis residence was on the borders of the county of Limerick, but in the county 
of Cork. 

A constitutional question has caused some excitement in Jamaica. A Mr. 
Lewis, Member of the Legislative Assembly, voted against the Government, 
and published letters in the newspapers. It happened that he held an 
honorary office in the Militia, and Governor Darling deprived him of the 
office. This has given great offence, and it has been seriously proposed 
that the constituencies should refuse to elect persons holding official posi- 
tions. 


A severe gale blew fiercely from the north-west on Monday, sweeping 
over the whole island, accompanied ir showers of heavy rain. In the 
northern counties, snow and sleet fell. Houses have been blown down, 
trees torn up by the roots, chimneys overthrown, ships stranded and sunk, 
and some lives lost. At Liverpool, it blew a “ hurricane”; at Scar- 
borough, a ** tempest”” raged ; but, at Plymouth and Portsmouth, there 
was only a “* hard gale.” 

Further particulars, 
direful effects of the tempest. 


which have been dropping in all the week, show the 


It is estimated that no fewer than 150 
wrecks have occurred, with a proportionate loss of life. Excursion steam- 
ers, cattle-boats, coasters, trading-craft, are included in the general sum- 
mary. The fishermen have suffered severely. On land the storm has been 
hardly less destructive to property, but it has been more sparing of life. 
The health of London continues in an improved condition. It is so far 
satisfactory, that the number of deaths last week, 1087, is 46 fewer than the 
calculated average. Four children were suffocated in bed; three were burnt, 
and one scalded to death ; and eight infants were found murdered, “a re- 
markable and also a lamentable fact,”’ says the Registrar-General. 


Fowler, postmaster of New York, has embezzled public money to the 
amount of 175,000 dollars. 

All the western railways of the United States are now showing a decided 
gain over last year. «In a little table before me, showing the gains of a few 
of them for the first week in May, the increase is from 2600 to 20,000 dollars 
for the week, 

The two prize-fighters, Heenan and Sayers, have each received from the 
other a belt, exactly the counterpart of the champion’s belt. These costly 
testimonials have been bought for them by their admirers. The two pugil- 
ists have been paraded at the Alhambra, where the belts were presented to 
them, together with addresses. The arrangement come to, shows that prize- 
fighting, as now practised, is really a aa. ulation, and that 
it has none of the glory of chivalry about it, which the ils of the fight 
in Hampshire led so many to believe. It is a wretched spectacle this ex- 
hibition at the Alhambra. 

An American captain kidnapped two Negro boys at Montego Bay in 
Jamaica. He carried them to Norfolk in Virginia, and there offered them 
for sale. But the United States authorities in the port at once interfered, 
arrested the kidnapping captain, and seized his vessel and cargo. When 
the news arrived in Jamaica, great excitement ensued among the Black 
population, and hundreds rushed to the wharf to take summary vengeance 
on the captain, who, it was supposed, had been sent back to Jamaica. {Is 
this a solitary case ?] 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


SATURDAY Monrnine. 
The motion for adjournment until Monday, in the House of Commons, 
last night, was, ——s to custom, seized as an opportunity for in- 
ulging in i te. 
: | Fermoy wished Mr. Gladstone to state whether, as the Paper- 
duties Repeal Bill had been thrown out, he would remit the duties on 
tea and sugar. The House ought to have taken measures for vindicating 
its privileges instead of appointing a Committee. Mr. Srevanr put a 
similar question, and further inquired whether Mr. Gladstone thought 
the consumption of wine would increase so as to limit the loss by the re- 
duction of the duty to 515,0007. Mr. Cave thought tea and sugar had 
some reason to complain of Mr. Gladstone’s inconstancy. 
Mr. Guapsrone declined to make any admissions, or to answer the 
questions put tohim. He thought the proper course of proceeding was 
to appoint a Committee. He was not prepared to say what course he 


should adopt in to tea and s ’ 

Mr. Bricut waif the Covenant 044 taken a right course in appoint- 
ing a Committee. 

r. Dansy Seymour asked for papers relating to the recall or re- 
signation of Sir Henry Rawlinson, our Minister in Persia. 

Mr. Duptex Fortescve a whether Lord John Russell could 

ive any papers confirming the statements in the newspapers respecting 
the proceedings of the police in Sicily. 

Mr. Seymour Frrzcgeratp asked Lord John Russell a series of ques- 
tions relative to certain proceedings of Russia towards the Porte, with re- 
gard to the Christians resident there. 

Lord Joun Russet said he would endeavour to reply to the various 

uestions which had been addressed to him. The first was one put by 

r. Seymour with regard to Persia. The story that differences of 
opinion had arisen between the Government and Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and that on account of those differences Sir Henry Rawlinson had been 
recalled was fabulous altogether. Sir Henry Rawlinson was a very able 
man, and had considerable influence in Persia. His policy was entirely 
approved of by her Majesty’s Government, and the sole cause of his re- 
turn was the transfer of the businessof the Persian Empire to the Foreign 
Office. When the noble lord at the head of the Government came into 
power, the affairs of the Persian mission were under the direction of the 
Secretary of State for India. The noble lord consulted Lord John Rus- 
sell and Sir Charles Wood upon the point, whether the affairs of the mis- 
sion might not be transferred to the Foreign Office. That course was 
agreed upon, and he accepted the responsibility, in the hope that Sir 
Henry Rawlinson would have remained in charge of the mission; but, 
after the intelligence of the transfer had reached Persia, a gentleman in 
the Foreign Office told him that he had received a private letter from Sir 
Henry Rawlinson, stating that, as soon as the transfer was officially an- 
nounced, he should send in his resignation. The announcement of the 
transfer had then gone out, and in due course, Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
resignation was received. That resignation was accepted, and he (Lord 
John Russell) appointed a gentleman who had long been connected with 
diplomatic matters in the East, but whom he had never seen—he meant 

r. Alison. 

With regard to the policy of her Majesty’s Government in Persia, he 
might say that it has to maintain the independence and integrity of Persia, 
but at the same time to recommend Persia not to make aggressions upon 
other independencies, Our relations with Persia were of the most friendly 
character, and there was no question which the English Government wished 
to impose upon i here was oné poipt upog which the position of the 
English Government might be peculiar, name y> that ther@ had been a sort 
of rivalry between Great Britain, Russia, and Persia, and persons who were 
in favour of England complained of the conduct of Russia, while those who 
were in favour of Russia complained of England. It was the wish of the 
English Government to discourage that rivalry, and when he had had oc- 
easion to write to St. Petersburg or to speak to the Russian Minister here, 
he had said that so long as Russia would maintain the independence and 
integrity of Persia, the English Government would act with them most 
cordially. The answer which had been received from Russia was, that that 
power had always intended to show the same disposition. 

A question had been put to him by Mr. W. Fortescue, with regard to the 
conduct of the police in Sicily. There were in the Foreign Office accounts 
of the cruelties and extortions of the police in Sicily. He did not wish to 
go into details, but he might say that there had been inflictions which might 
be ranked under the term torture, and he had no doubt that those inflictions 
and other sufferings had tended to bring about the state of things now 
prevailing in Sicily, which was not to be wondered at. 

He would now come to the important questions which had been put to 
him by Mr. Seymour Fitzgerald, and he would briefly state what had 
occurred. It appeared that, before the beginning of the month of May, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for Russia informed the Turkish Ambassador at 
the Court of St. Petersburg, that the accounts received from the different 
Christian provinces under the Sultan were such that, if an insurrection took 
place, and should produce a massacre on the part of the Sultan’s troops, the 

mperor of Russia could not remain a tranquil spectator. A despatch to 
this effect was written, and on the 5th of May, the representatives of the 
five Powers were assembled by Prince Gortschakoff, who made the same 
statement to them. After a good deal of discussion three propositions were 
drawn up, and were agreed to so far, that the Ministers said they would 
send them to their respective courts. These propositions were :—1l. That 
the present state of these provinces had ‘become intolerable. 2. That an 
inquiry should be made, and that that inquiry ought to be conducted by 
officers of the Sultan, and that they should be assisted by the Consuls of the 
five Powers. 3, That having failed to secure the Christians in the Porte, 
the Powers would consider that it would be necessary to have a new or- 
ganization of the Government of those provinces. When her Majesty's Go- 
vernment received those propositions, they said that they did not consider 
themselves entitled to say that the state of the provinces had become 
intolerable, although, of course, they could not speak in very favourable 
terms of the government of the Sultan. With regard te the third proposi- 
tion, providing for a new organization, her Majesty's Governmeat said that 
they could not agree to a new organization on account of the principle set- 
tled by the Treaty of Paris of 1856. They therefore consulted with other 
Powers, and gave it as their opinion that while they could not give any con- 
sent to the first and third propositions, it might be proper to make inquiries 
as to the state of the Christian provinces of the Sultan. Austria time 
for consideration, but the French Minister suggested that remedies 
might be pointed out which might provide for the happiness of 
the Christians as well as for the security of the authority of the 
Sultan. At the same time he thought that any inquiry ought to be 











made With the greatest regard to the authority of the Sultan, and that no 
inquiry ought to intpair that authority. Her Majesty's Government said 
that, if the Sultan thought that Christian agents might participate in the 
inquiry without a diminution of his authority, they might do se, but that if 
he thought it would impair his authority, they would not press it upon him, 
Sir Henry Bulwer had be og his opinion, that there should be an in- 
quiry, but that it should be conducted by the Sultan's officers. Upona 
suggestion to that effect the Sultan had acted, and had directed his Grand 
Vizier to proceed to the provinces to make the inquiries. As the Russian 
Ambassador here, had given his assent to that plan, Prince Gortschakoff 
would no doubt agree to it. This measure woe Ng preserve unimpaired the 
authority of the Sultan, and would hold out some hope for the future. No- 
body could tell what would be the future destiny of the Turkish provinces, 
but during the last few years there certainly had been a great change for the 
better. At present he had every reason to hope that there would not be any 
differences between the Great Powers of Europe on the subject. 
The House then went into Committee on the Army Estimates, 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excnanor, Faray ArreRnoon, 

The Funds have experienced a fluctuation of about } per cent since the 
commencement of business on Monday morning. Consols were first quoted 
954 95} for 6th of June; several speculative purchases were made during 
that and the following day, until there were buyers at one time at 95§; a 
reaction, however, set in yesterday upon (as usual) political reports, ramours 
which have at all times an adverse influence upon a sensitive market, al- 
though everyone professes to disbelieve them. We have this week had a 
variety of statements, all of which have proved undless, or at the least 
untrue: yesterday, a large loan was to asked for the *‘ National De- 
fences’’; there was no doubt about a re-formed Cabinet; and in the after- 
noon, the Sultan was dead. These and numerous other equally authentic 
reports had had the effect of forcing Consols down to 941, the market being 
depressed and heavy. Continental affairs likewise caused a certain uneasi- 
ness. The amount of business doing has not been large, although there are 
more signs of activity. Money has been tolerably easy, and, but for politi- 
cal matters, there would doubtless be an advance all round. Bank Stock 
leaves off, 227 229; Exchequer Bills, 6s, 10s. ; India Stock, 221 224; India 
Five per Cent, 106} 1063; New and Reduced, 934 93}; Consols for Money, 
7 943 ; Ditto for June, 944 95; Ditto for the lst of July, 95} 953. 

The market for Foreign Securities has been dull and inactive, and most 
descriptions of Stock have receded in value; more especially in Turkish, the 
variation in which has equalled 2 per cent, the last quotations being for the 
Old Six per Cents, 73} 744; and the New Ditto, 56} 57}; Mexican, 21} 21}, 
dull at the price; Portuguese about } per cent worse, 44} 45; there has 
been some inquiry for Spanish, but the figures remain the same, 47} 48; 
Buenos Ayres, 85 87 ; Ditto Three per Cent, 24 25; Grenada Active, 14 
15} ; Ditto Deferred, 4} 43; Venezuela Active, 25} 26}; Ditto One-and-a- 
half per Cent, 13 14; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cent, 9293; Ditto 
Three Cent, 69 70; Ditto Uribarren, 824 83} ; Ditto Dollar Bonds, 68} 69} ; 
Sardinian, 84 83}; Victor Emmanuel, 95 96; Russian Five per Cent, 
101. Money has been rather dear in this market. 

Business has been tolerably active in the Railway Share Market up to 
this afternoon, and the variations have fully equalled 1 to 1} percent. Prices 
are not quite so firm as they were in the carly part of the week, in sym- 
oe d with the decline in Consols, but the reaction has only been slight. 

lidland is now 116} 116%; Great Western, 69 643 London and North- 
Western, 101 101}, London and South-Western, 93} 933; Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, 1044 1043 ; Caledonian, firm, 90} 91; London and Brighton, 114 
116; South-Eastern and Dover, 85 85}; North Stafford, 13} 3; Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 41} 42; Edinburgh, Perth, and Dundee, 
30} 303 ; Berwick, 9696} ; North British, 61} 617. The traffic returns are 
again of a very favourable character. Yesterday was the settling day for 
the fortnight. 

The approaching dividends on Indian shares have caused firmness in the 
markets, and prices are all higher ; East India, 102 102}; Great Indian 
Peninsula, 99} par; Bombay and Baroda, 96} 97. 

The French Market is comparatively steady, but quotations are flat; 
Midi, 19} 20}; Northern of France, 38) 383 ; Paris and Lyons, 34 34}; 
Lombardo-Venetian from 4 premium have declined to 3 4 dis. Bank shares 
have been dealt in considerably at improved rates ; City, 7576; London and 
Westminster, 61 62; Oriental, 42 43; London and Joint Stock, 32 33; 
Union Shares have receded to 24 265, 

It having transpired that another member had been employed by Pul- 
linger for some time as Broker, the Committee of the Stock Exchange are 
now engaged in investigating the affair ; up to the present time there are no 
particulars known. 


Letter to the Giitar. 
* RAPHAEL,” 
Munich, 20th May, 1860. 

Sim—I am sure you will allow me an opportunity through the medium 
of your journal to correct the strange assertions contained in Mr, Morris 
Moore’s communication from Milan of the lst instant, which appeared in 
the Spectator of the 5th. Ican only conclude Mr. Moore’s monomania re- 
specting the persecution which he conceives follows him through Europe, 
and the incorrectness of bis Munich correspondents have originated the mis- 
statements of circumstances following upon the exhibition of his picture 
** Apollo and Marsyas ”’ in this city. 

all recollection of Mr. Moore’s name had eseaped my memory when he 
came to Munich, and no communications had ever reached me of any kind 
either concerning him or the picture. He was introduced to me by My. 
Dietz, the then President of our * Artists’ Society’”’ here. Whatever my 
private opinion may have been regarding the picture, I have never taken 
uny part, directly or indirectly, in the discussions and criticisms with re- 
ference to it. 

I leave Mr. Moore’s personalities respecting my plain civilities to him to 
your readers’ own discretion. I translated as well as I could, in unavoid- 
able haste, the ‘‘ Address” referred to by Mr. Moore, presented to him by 
the President and Secretary of the “* Artists’ Benevolent Fund ;”’ I trans- 
lated this at Mr. Moore’s urgent request. 

A few days after Mr. Moore left Munich, I mentioned at the Artists’ So- 
ciety, that I had translated this address, giving the wording as I had in- 
terpreted it ; I was astonished to find none of the members present seemed 
to be acquainted with the tenor of the document. Some days after this, it 
was decided, in order to ascertain the real intention of the address, that I 
should write a letter to the Artists’ Society, desiring as a member to be in- 
formed if my interpretation to Mr. Moore of the address were the correct 
one ; that is to say, as an expression of the feelings of the whole of the 
Munich artists. At a meeting of a large number of members of the Society, 
it was resolved I should be furnished with a copy of the said address, and 
with a letter of explanation which they felt was due to me, explaining that 
the document Mr. Moore had received was not intended to express any 
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critical opinion of theirs relating to the picture, but merely to thank Mr. 
Moore for the pleasure the picture had given, and for the money received 
from its exhibition. Both Mr, Dietz (President of the Artists’ <p U 
and Mr. Bernard (President of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund) declared pub- 
liely, at this meeting, and to me personally, that this was the only sense 
the address was intended to convey. As the copy of the address had been 
mislaid, I did not receive it with Mr. Dietz’ letter of explanation until six 
weeks had elapsed after the general meeting. I enclose a legalized trans- 
lation of Mr. Dietz’ letter, which I beg you will insert in your columns, 
together with this. ; 
The language of the address was in a German diplomatic form, often diffi- 
cult for a native to understand, and, of course, doubly so for a foreigner. 
These facts constitute the whole of the supposed conspiracy against Mr. 
Moore, as far as Munich is concerned ; they migut have originated in any 
other circumstances than the exhibition of his picture, and really only con- 
cerned the private interests of the Artists’ Society. é 
With this letter, I shall close any further communication on the subject. 
Iam, Sir, yours, much obliged, iiarnoip J. STANLEY. 


a 


Munich, 11th February, 1860. 

Tonoured Sir—Instructed by a fellow, Mr. Doepler, respecting your 
doubts with regard to an address presented to Mr. Morris Moore, the So- 
eiety has taken the subject into consideration, and commissioned the under- 
signed to communicate to you the following points decided by them :—1. 
The address presented to Mr. M. Moore is nothing more than an expression 
of thanks for the benefit conveyed to the “ Artists’ Benevolent Fund So- 
ciety,’ nor has it in any manner the character of a testimony of artistical 
criticism :-—2. That address was not presented in the name of the Munich 
Artists, as a body, but only in that of the ‘ Artists’ Benevolent Society,” 
a society which in nowise pretends to have a decisive voice in matters of 
taste :—3. The address was written and signed by the President of the 
** Benevolent Society,’ who, holding that office of trust for the year 1859 
from the members of that society, is thereby empowered during that period 
to transact with absolute right business of this kind in the name of the 
society :—4. Even if in this address the originality of the Raphael-picture 
be recognized, the President of the Artists’ Benevolent Society might have 
based Ais jedgment on subjective grounds, but he had on the other hand the 
objective justification, since in fact the majority of those who in this place 
expressed an opinion, pronounced in favour of the authenticity of the Ra- 
phael picture. 

After unprejudiced consideration of the above, you will not, honoured 
Sir, have reason to find in the matter in question any case of doubt, and we 
cherish the hope that the many years’ friendly relations between Mr. Stan- 
ley and that society will not suffer any injury by these differences, so much 
regretted by us. 

With great respect, in the name of the Munich Artists’ Society, 
Mr. Harold J. Stanley. F, Drerz. 
Enclosed is a copy of the ‘‘ Address of Thanks’ presented to Mr, M. 


Moore. 
Munich, 21st May, 1860, 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and faithful English transla- 
tion of the German original signed by Mr. IF’, Dietz, and bearing the date of 
the 11th of February, 1860. 

M. Werruem, Sworn-Interpreter and Translator 
to the Royal Court of Judicature in Munich. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 22d of May, at 6, Stanhope Street, Hyde Park Gardens, the Wife of the 

Rev, Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford, of 
ason, 

On the 23d, at The Rectory, Shobdon, Herefordshire, the Wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. A. A. B. Hanbury, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, at 42, Rutland Gate, the Ion. Mrs. Frederick Peel, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, at No, 8, Wilton Crescent, Belgrave Square, the Hon. Mrs, Nu- 
gent Bankes, of a son, 

On the 24th, at Dover, the Wife of the Hon. W,. W. Addington, of ason, 

On the 27th, at Kew, the Wife of Dr. Hooker, F.R.S., of a son. 

On the 28th, at Stone Lodge, Ipswich, the Hon, Mrs. George Dashwood, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 23d of May, at Prestbury Church, Captain Ivan Herford, of her Majesty's 
Ninetieth Regiment of Light Infantry, only son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Her- 
ford, C.B., formerly of the Twenty-Third Welsh Fusiliers, to Marion Jane Caldwell, 
fourth daughter of the late Dr. Autheny Todd Thomson. 

On the 24th, at Christ Church, Brixton, Henry Chevallier, son of John C, Cob- 
bold, Esq., M.P., Ipswich, to Louisa, only daughter of Charles M. Pocock, Esq., 
of Montague House, Grove Road, Brixton, 

On the 2ith, at St. Clement’s, Hastings, William Halliday Cosway, Esq., only 
son of the late Sir William Richard Cosway, Knt. to Maria, youngest daughter of 
the late Sir Thomas Harvie Farquhar, Bart. 

On the 26th, at Nice, Captain Angelo Alasia, Premier Regiment des Grenadiers, 
Sardinian Army, to Caroline Susan Carpenter, only daughter of G. C, Carpenter, 
Esq., of Ford, county of Northumberland, 

On the 29th, at St. Stephen’s, Paddington, by the Lord Bishop of Labuan, Hum- 
phry Sandwith, Esq., C.B., D.C.L., Colonial Secretary of Mauritius, to Lucy Ann, 
youngest daughter of the late Robt. Hargreaves, Esq., of Accrington, Lancashire, 

DEATHS. 

On the 2lst of May, at Southfield Lodge, Eastbourne, Sir William Domville, 
Bart., aged eighty-six, 

On the 22d, Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Archibald Murray, Bart., late of the Third 
Pusilier Guards, aged sixty-seven. 

On the 23d, at the Royal Mews, Buckingham Palace, John Hulbert Glover, Esq., 
F.S.A., Librarian in Ordinary to her Majesty, in his sixty-eighth year. 

On the 23d, at North End Lote, Fulham, Albert Smith, Esq., in the forty-fourth 
year of his age, 

On the 25th, at his residence, Walliscote House, near Reading, Vice Admiral 
Robert Merrick Fowler, in his eightieth year. 

On the 25th, at Clifton, James Alexander Gibson, Esq., of Launceston, Tasmania, 
late Chief Agent of the Van Diemen’s Land Company, Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, and Justice of Peace in that colony, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 29. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Samvet Apams, Ware, banker. 

Bankrupts.—Ricuanv Bars Norwich, shoemaker—James ALFreD AXTELL and 
Co., White’s Ground, Bermondsey, tanners—Epwin Brook, Charsfield, Suffolk, cat- 
tle-dealer—Timotuy Srencer, Woolwich, tailor—Epwarp Wort.ey, Alpha Terrace, 
Willesden, builder—Henry Epwarps, Birmingham, merchant—Jonn Wuru1AMs, 
Cardiff, draper--Joun Hynpmanx, Newport, Monmouthshire, beer-merchant— 
Wituiam Lone, Newport, Monmouthshire, innkeeper—Cuances Roacn, Devizes, 
hesier—WituiaM Tyson, Liverpool, flour-dealer—Joun Wetuncron WetLcn, 
Manchester, warp-sizer—Prrer WILLIAMSON junior, Salford, grocer. 

Scotch Sequestrations,—Perruir, Fordoun, farmer—J. and J, Norwe.i, Glasgow, 
auctioncers, 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, JUNE 1. 

Bankrupts.—Dantet Swirt, Deeping St. James, Lincolnshire, butcher—ALrreD 
Wate, Nottingham, hosier—Jonux Piriey Epwarps, Birmingham, merchant— 
ApaMm Gipson, Liverpool, factor—Grorce Hopprvorr, Walton, Somerset, linen- 
draper—Wituim Frxx, New Broad Street, underwriter—Kersuaw Noxie, Am- 
bler Thorne, Halifax, joiner—Samvue. Lanororp, Myddelton Street, Clerkenwell, 
leather-seller—Tnomas PaumMer, Wellesbourne, Warwickshire, maltster—James 
Kirk and Grorce Rayner, Manchester, silk-manufacturers—Samve. Baxter, 
Minories, ship’s-smith. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE BILL 
IN COMMITTEF. 

| No mistake could be greater than to suppose that Parliament wil] 
stand absolved from very serious discredit should it fail to pass q 
Reform Bill this session. The public indifference will constitute 
no absolution, for it does not apply to the sort of discredit which 
will be incurred. The arguments which are put forward in g 
very powerful quarter, that the demand for “ a Reform Bill” js 
too abstract and inconsiderate to merit respect, is equally inap- 
plicable. Nobody asked for ‘a Reform Bill.” The proposals 
| which have been advanced, on behalf of public opinion generally, 
| or on behalf of the unenfranchised classes particularly, have been 

specific. The conviction has been expressed that the representa- 
| tion of the people is not in a satisfactory state, that the Reform 
Bill of 1832 was imperfect in itself, and that the progress of the 
country has rendered it still more inadequate as a law for con- 
temporary purposes. This opinion, avowed long since by the 
working classes—who now stand aloof in a discontent neither 
flattering to other classes nor advantageous to the country, it has 
been recognized by the leading statesmen of every party which 
can command office ; and it has been countersigned by the House 
of Commons. We have it, therefore, acknowledged by the high- 
est as well as most popular spokesmen of the nation, that a mea- 
sure to enlarge and amend our representation is necessary. 

The practical difficulty in satisfying this all but universal de- 
mand has lain in the diversity of opinion as to the degree of ex- 
tension and the particular provisions of a bill. But some states- 
men thought a portion of the subject matter might be defined in 
so clear and so moderate a form as to command the assent of all 
parties—a kind of average Reform Bill, and as such we have re- 
garded Lord John Russell’s measure. The moderation has not 
conciliated that party which has for years opposed all Parliament- 
ary reform, and which during its last possession of power brought 
forward a bill that could not be accepted by the remainder of the 
country. Thus Lord John Russell’s bill has failed in the very ob- 
ject he had in view when he gave it so limited a character. Now we 
have already expressed our opinion that it would be possible at 
once to enlarge the measure and to render it more Conservative. 
For our part we have no apprehension of a bill going much fur- 
ther than any which would be accepted by the two Houses of Par- 
liament at the present day; but the hesitation is a great fact 
neither to be gainsaid nor overlooked; and it would, we believe, 
spare both Houses much discredit, with some danger to the com- 
munity, if the House of Commons, in Committee, could devote it- 
self to the duty of discovering the conditions of a bill which 
would be at once the largest in its scope and the most harmonious 
with the actual state of feeling on both sides of both Houses, 

Lord John Russell’s bill is a good basis to start from. Without 
any radical change, or any amendment that could be deemed to 
alter its character essentially, it might be rendered at once more 
Conservative and much larger. Suggestions to that effect, in ac- 
cordance with the plan of Sir Eardley Wilmot, already laid before 
our readers, have been submitted to Lord John Russell; but we 
have no information as to the view which he has formed upon the 
subject. Lord John however, is not the only person interested in 
the matter; and we are desirous that such of our readers as may 











| mittee on the bill should be in 





have influence and opportunity to modify the deliberations in Com- 
possession of the same data. Wedo 
not confine ourselves to the English bill; we take the English, 
Scotch, and Irish bills altogether—in fact the reform as it applies 
to the whole of the United Kingdom. 

Schedule A, of Lord John Russell’s bill names 25 boroughs 
now returning two Members of Parliament, which shall hereafter 
return only one, To this list might be added the following :— 


Bodmin. Newport (1. W.) Lichfield. 
Cockermouth, Bridgenorth, Buckingham, 
Tamworth, Bridport. Chichester, or 
Tavistock. Huntingdon, Malton, 


With the 4 vacant seats for Sudbury and St. Albans, and the 
11 now added to the 25 in Lord John’s schedule, we should have 
40 seats for redistribution. How shall these be appropriated ? 
Lord John Russell’s schedule B. names three new boroughs,— 
Birkenhead, Burnley, and Staleybridge,—ecach to return one 


Member. To this schedule we would add seven more, namely :— 
Barnsley. Leamington. 
Doncaster. Loughborough. 
Gravesend. Wednesbury cum W. Bromwich. 


Ramsgate cum Margate. 

Section 12 of the bill would be amended by enacting that, in 
in all future Parliaments, each of the boroughs mentioned in 
omen D. should, instead of one Member, have two Members, 
namely :— 


Salford. Cheltenham, Gateshead 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Rochdale. and 
Dudley. Bury. Huddersfield. 


Lord John’s schedule C. names 11 counties or divisions of 
counties now returning two Members, which were in future Par- 
liaments to return three Members each; this list would be 
amended by striking out both divisions of Lancashire, North 
Yorkshire, West Cornwall, and North Essex ; at the same time 
substituting North for South Devon, and West for East Somerset- 
shire, and adding West Gloucestershire. The list would then 
stand thus :— 
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Norfolk, W. Division. 


Middlesex. N DIV: 
Somerset, W. Division. 


Kent, W. Division. 
Devon, N. Division. Essex, 8. Division. 
Lincolnshire, Parts of Lindsey. Gloucestershire. 
Stafford, S. Division. 
Lord John had put in this list North Yorkshire and South Lan- 
cashire, but it would be more consonant with existing require- 


ments to allow four Members each to the Great West Riding of 


Yorkshire and the populous division of South Lancashire. 
In the Scotch Bill it is proposed to amend section 11, by giving 


two Members to the cities of Aberdeen and Dundee, in lieu of one 


Member; with the same addition for the county of Lanarkshire, 
and the same also for the Universities collectively—namely, the 
power of returning two Members instead of one. 

By this double series of enactments, 36 English boroughs which 


now return two Members each, would, in future Parliaments, | 


return only one Member, giving us, with the four seats for St. 
Alban’s and Sudbury, 40 to dispose of. And the Dill, thus 
amended, would create the following nev seats in the representa- 
tien :— 


Seats. 
New English boroughs, each to have one Member ...... 10 
Eight English boroughs, now returning one Member, to 
return two...... Cevescccceceseccresace Ons codssece ° 8 
New Metropolitan borough, as in the Government bill, 
under the head of seats .....+.++++ eeecacsccoesccess 2 
LARGO URIVGRET 5000s ccccccccccvecccces ececcscccce 1 
8. Lancashire, additional Members ....... PE ae 2 
Yorkshire, W. Riding, additional Members ............ 2 
Eight divisions of English counties, one additional seat .. 8 
Scotch Universities, collectively ......... st a eet 2 
Scotch county, additional Member ........+.s+e08 ntata 1 
Aberdeen and Dundee, one each additional ............ 2 
Cork and Dublin, one additional, as in the Government 
WED ncccovcosscoccocceccese Seeeunedocsdecveoetvece 2 
Tetal..ccoce e 40 


With reference to the three kingdoms, therefore, the party seats 
will be redistributed thus :— 

England,..... 33 Scotland...... 4 Ireland ...... 2 

A simple glance over the figures above will show the tendency 
of the redistribution here proposed. 


adjusting the representation so as to follow the change which time 
has effected in the country, with reference not only to the nume- 
rical population, but to the importance, the influence, the activity, 
and, it may be said broadly, the intelligence of the places repre- 
sented. The great counties, where the energy of Englishmen is 
bestowed upon the labours of industry and improvement, the new 
towns which have risen in modern days to some degree of im- 
portance, would be recognized in the representation; and the 


cities which have become provinces would have an additional | 


share in the Commons House of Parliament. At the same time, 
towns whose comparative value has departed, would equally with 
other places enjoy parliamentary xecognition, for they would 
appear by their.members, but they would falk to the parliamentary 
level as they have in the commercial and social level—they would 
occupy the same position in the political | which they do in 
the social or commercial map. In brief the House of Commons 


would then no longer represent the United Kingdom as it was before | 


the Reform Bill, or in more ancient days, but as it is now. 


We have, heretofore, been discussing the representation of places ; | 


but, by a second series of amendments, it is popeees that the re- 
presentation should be rendered more true also with reference to 


classes. In regard to counties, Lord John Russell’s bili proposes 


that the tenant or occupant franchise shall be reduced from 50/. | 


to 107,; but by the plan to which we are referring it is 
proposed that the qualification shall be the clear yearly value 
of 207. This restrictive change is accompanied by a more than 
corresponding enlargement of the bill. 

The sections 18, 19, and 20 of the Reform Act of 1832 (2d Wil- 
liam IV., cap. 45) would be amended by reducing the qualifica- 
tion of life estates from 10/. to 5/.; the qualification for copyholds 
from 10/. to 40s. ; and leaseholds, from the present long term, to 
101, for three years and upwards. And itis proposed to create the 
following additional franchises :— 
yo by payment of taxes. 

1, Income-tax to any amount. 

2. Assessed taxes to the amount of 40s, 
3. Local and parochial taxes, 40s.. 

Social qualifications. 

1. Edveation franchise (as in Lord Derby's bill of 1859). 
2. Officers of Navy, Army, and Militia. 

3. Holders of certificates % middle-class examiners. 

4. Fundholders. 

5. Fundholders (as in Lord Derby’s bill). 

6. Pensioners (as in Lord Derby’s bill). 

With regard to the character of the franchise, therefore, the 
proposed modification of Lord John Russell’s bill might be con- 
sidered more Conservative, in levelling the staple county fran- 
chise only to 20/, instead of 10/. 
once, explained that a further reduction,—without such vast 
changes in the whole eharacter of the representation that at the 
present day as be considered enormous,—does not tend to render 
the bill in any genuine sense more popular, that is, more truly re- 
yeratetive of the people. In its modified aspect, however, the 

ill would manifestly include a larger share of ‘‘ new blood ” than 
we should obtain through Lord John’s bill. Thus it might be 
rendered at once less alarming to the Conservative party, and far 
more welcome to every section of the Liberal Party, including the 
élite of the working classes. 





It will be observed that the | 
plan goes somewhat further than Lord John Russell’s bill in | 


We have already, more than | 


TROUBLES OF THE POWERS, 

Tue state of the Continent every day urges the alternative ques- 
tion—a Congress, or chronic war? The fate of millions for a 
half-century of happiness, or such a half-century of wretchedness 
as the world has not witnessed within memory, seems to depend 
upon the clearsightedness, the moral courage of some dozen in 
Europe. We English are not out of the trouble. If Europe is 
ablaze, England, for all the four seas, cannot be so tranquil or so 
prosperous, 

It seems strange at first, yet still it is strictly naturel, that 
the very causes which threaten us with daily-increasing danger 
of war constitute the obstacle to a better understanding for the 
| preservation of peace. The greatest difficulty of all is the inca- 
, pacity of some of the Powers of the Continent, or of the crowned 
Impotencies, to assent to a basis of joint action. With very 
striking exceptions, there seems to be none prepared to give up 
, Its own separate, narrow, and imperfect plan. Austria has hei 
| idea of government by military control. Her subjects are con- 

victed, a priori, of rebellious tendencies, they are sentenced to 

come in and make their submission, and are allowed to go about 

the business of life under a sort of ticket-of-leave. So many 
| have been the promises of concession and reform, that no one be- 
lieves in the Supreme Council of the empire, which has just as- 
sembled in Vienna; it is as little believed in at Prague as it is at 
Pesth or Vienna, The very latest reports show us that the Bohe- 
mians are in a state of suppressed rebellion, only less avowed 
than that of the Hungarians, less denounced than that of the 
Venetians. The information direct from Venice confirms our 
impression, that the city, and the province on the Main which 
| passes by its name, are literally held by force of cannon. Nay, 
more; while affecting concessions, Austria clings to that which 
she has formally surrendered ; at the present moment, the public 
acts of the Austrian Government in its Italian province are carried 
on in the name of “ the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom.” Aus- 
tria, therefore, not only refases to recognize Tuscany, and other 
annexed provinces of Northern Italy, but will not recognize the 
de facto and lawful possession of Lombardy. 

Naples is just at this hour making concessions, promising liberal 
measures, and is trying to ingratiate the Sicilians with the pro- 
mise of railways. As if Charles the First had met Cromwell on 
Marston Moor with a proposal to improve the high roads! Yet 
up to the very latest moment, Neapolitan Government has been 
maintaining her rule by the means of bastinado and tortures— 
women flogged to death, men set upon razors, or their eyes forced 
out of their heads by tight bands over the forehead. Just as the 
police in Marsala, before the landing of Garibaldi, had orders to 
break into the shops ‘‘ for the purpose of creating a better feeling.” 

Russia has her own reforms to carry through; yet she cannot 
abstain from meddling on behalf of the Christian subjects of 
Turkey. Prussia is endeavouring to preserve a juste milieu, after 
martinet fashion, by help of an increased army; a sort of arbi- 
tration which necessarily inclines to the Absolutist Government 
represented by Austria, and is more congenial to the antecedents 
of the Prince Regent than to the future of his own country. 

And Sardinia, not unmindful of dangers on her Eastern border, 
or of obligations towards France, with other prudent doubts, is 
hurried on by Garibaldi, and cannot be unfaithful to the idea of 
| a restored and united Italy. 

The Western Powers, to some extent, observe a policy of laissez 
faire; but it is a laissez faire with a difference. England is dis- 
| posed absolutely to let alone: her authorities rather desire that 
the status quo should continue, but they are quite ready to accept 
every newky manufactured fait accompli. France pursues a 
laissez faire which rather patronizes the ardent Italians, though, 
at the same time, it seeks to guide them, and to select its faits 
accomplis. England is for England; but the Government is im- 
pelled forwards rather than otherwise, by a people which sympa- 
thizes with popular self-government, France is for France; but 
it is a France compatible with a reformed Russia, a restored 
Hungary, a regenerate Italy, and an English alliance. On the 
| whole, therefore, while a review of the difficulties impresses us 
| with a sense of anxiety, we cannot but perceive, in the midst of 

the thorny bush Difficulty, the flower Facility. 
And against the obstacles standing in the way of the energy that 
would bring about a right understanding in Europe, we may set the 
| appalling consequences of letting things drift on as they are. 
| Who can prophetically read ‘the chapter of accidents” opening 
before us? What office, what combination of offices could be 
| imagined, which would effect an insurance against all the conse- 
quences of war? Let things proceed uncontrolled, and we have 
idiotie perseverance in Neapolitan torture, blind persistance in 
| Austrian military fanaticism, and all the destruction that can be 
brought about by crowned imbeciles, whose rule simulates a 
wickedness unknown on earth. Simulates, we say ; for the ma- 
lignity which appears in their action really does not exist in 
human nature. They act from the impulse of a weakness cribbed, 
eabined, and confined, and blinded by a systematically kept u 
exclusion of knowledge ; for the true Satan in this working world, 
is Ignorance. The administration of these wretched creatures is 
now bringing us to the verge of revolutions, whose shade might 
be marked beforehand in broad patches upon the map of Europe ; 
and who can foresee what those revolutions might bring on? 
‘“‘The fall of kings,”—the identification of better sovereigns, of 
the very institution of kingship, with imbecility and badness. 
Nay, the spread of blood, waste, and misery, where we might 





have the industry and wealth of peace, is not so terrible a form 
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of the evil with which we are threatened, as the continued preva- 
lence of the ignoble in the governance of the European nations. 

Now, from this fate for the close of the present century, the 
Western Powers can preserve Europe. A positive agreement on 
the part of the Western Powers to arrange the calamitous diffi- 
culty of Europe, would find a ready response in Russia, an in- 
evitable acquiescence in Prussia, a practical acquiescence in coun- 
tries still enchained; and instead of chronic war, we should have 
the Congress. 


IS THE HOUSE OF LORDS A COURT OF REGISTRY ? 
Prenprne the Report of the Committee on Money Bills, whose la- 
bours will be confined to a search for precedents and a collateral 
investigation of the customs of Parliament in regard to Money 
Bill, and Supply Bills, an able pen has sketched in the Zimes 
the probable upshot of the inquiry, A negative result is arrived 
at. There are no unimpeachable precedents on the side of the 
majority in the Lords. On the other hand, there are no prece- 
dents against the course adopted by that branch of the Legisla- 
ture. In fact, so far as appears, the act done is an act which has 
never been done before, and no provision has been made to meet 
the case as it stands. 

The theory of the ultra-partisans of the House of Commons is, 
that the House of Lords is a mere court of registry in all that 
regards pure finance. It is the business of the Peers to render 
valid the decisions of the House of Commons, by giving their con- 
sent to financial measures. The doctrine laid down absolutely 
amounts to this—that-the Commons alone have power to impose 
and remit taxes, and that the Lords, an hereditary and not an 
elected body, have no power whatever to meddle in any way with 
bills imposing or remitting taxes, except to give a formal assent. 

This raises, in the sharpest way, the question whether any 
functions of the House of Lords are merely ministerial ? Is there 
any function of the Peers like that of the Controller of the Exche- 
quer, who, having due authority, is bound to affix his signature 
to certain documents? Is there any bill or class of bills which 
the House of Peers is bound by the constitution to pass? If there 
is any such function, when was the power of the Lords, asa 
legislative body, so. limited and defined ? 

The fact that the House never has refused assent to the mea- 
sures which form part of a budget—meaning measures purely 
financial, and not measures to which other matters not financial 
have been ‘tacked”—may be in great part accounted for by 
another fact, that the House of Peers has generally been on the 
side of the Government of the day. At any rate, the non-exercise 
of aright, does not by any means imply its non-existence. 

Is there any crucial test that can be applied to the question ? 
For instance, are the Peers, as State functionaries, bound to pass 
the Appropriation Bill, or may they reject it? The Appropria- 
tion Bill embodies all the Supply resolutions of the session, so that 
it is not one, but a dozen financial measures rolled into one. To 
reject this bill would, arrest ibe public service and prevent, any 
supply from being granted t6 the Crown. If the Lords have a 
right:to reject a bill of this magnitude, surely they have a right 
to reject bills of far inferior importance. 

It is of course quite premature to discuss the suggestions which 
might be made, in order on the one hand, to avoid any baseless 
denial of the Lords’ rights, or on the other to tolerate a practical 
encroachment upon the free action of the Commons. It most un- 

uestionably is the right of the Lords to withhold their assent to 
the Appropriation Bill, or any other Money Bill; but the Lords 
must necessarily exercise, that right under a distinct responsibi- 
lity,—no mere “moral” responsibility, butone thatcan be enforced. 
For the judgment of the Lords themselves can be diverted by 
marching into the Chamber the requisite force of newly-created 
Peers. ‘he Crown has that power, and the Lords cannot impeach 
it without the concurrence of the Commons. This course, how- 
ever, requires the codperation of the Crown ; which, as a mere mat- 
ter of abstract speculation, is not to be assumed. We can discern yet 
another course quite open to the House of Commons of its own 
mere will. It is not to withhold the supplies until the Lords 
yield ; for that would be to punish the Crown and the oy for 
the fault of the Peers. But the Commons might very well de- 
cline to grant any more taxes until the whole system of perma- 
nent taxation should be discontinued. This would again restore 
to the Commons the right of specifically granting the taxes for 
the year, and for the year only; and some of the arguments by 
which Lord Derby’s party have justified their new course would 
be cut from under them. 


THE POST OFFICE QUESTION. 
Tue intelligent suggestion of our Belfast correspondent has given 
rise to the following considerations and objections. 

If fully-enclosed packets, or, in other words, small parcels, are 
to be carried by the Post Office at the rate of a penny for six 
ounces, or less than three pence a pound, and delivered at Ultima 
Thule, the first question is—Will it pay? It has been stated, 
that railway companies only charge for speed, and not for weight. 
Yet the companies are astute enough to raise every claim which 
is tenable, and many which are untenable, and if the Post Office 
carries parcels, they will ery out most lustily, not only that they 
lose the parcel traflic themselves, but that they are called upon 
to carry it without remuneration. The Post Office must pay for 








the carriage of all that is sent, and weight is an item that cannot 
be overlooked. The mere manipulation of a parcel traffic will be 
a severe additional cost to the Post Office. 


Extra expense will be 








incurred at the place where the parcel is posted, and where it is 
received, Fresh arrangements must be made as to delivery; for 
a few six-ounce parcels, including heavy newspapers, would over- 
whelm an ordinary carrier. Two men would have to be employed 
to do the work of one as things now stand. 

But where is the revenue to come from to meet this additional 
expense? The objections to be urged against the proposed 
change are very strong. Closed parcels may contain matter 
which cannot with safety be canal with letters; and a parcel 
i would speedily necessitate a separation of parcels and letters, 

t is also a question whether parcels would be transferred from 
the train to the smaller stations without a stoppage, as is the case 
at present with letters, We know that some people accustomed 
to face practical difficulties shake their heads at this part of the 
undertaking. 

The question to be chiefly considered is whether printed or 
written matter can be carried and delivered at the price of one 
penny for six ounces, The average weight of a penny letter, 
which might approach within the smallest fraction of half an 
ounce, is in fact only a quarter of an ounce. We, therefore, see 
what a margin there is beyond the ordinary requirements of a 
letter, before it becomes liable to additional postage: for although 
penny letters may frequently use up this margin, yet still they 
only weigh a quarter of an ounce on the average. This fact alone 
shows that the boon, as to letters, of charging only a penny for 
six ounces, would be to a vast extent nominal. The privilege 
would not be used for letters, but would be transferred to parcels, 
As a means of doing justice to the letter-sending public, it falls 
short of the mark. A far greater boon to the public would be a 
halfpenny postage. To us it may appear that the difference be- 
tween a penny and a halfpenny is not appreciable. The Times 
thinks differently, and it regards the additional halfpenny on its 
six ounces in the light of an intolerable burden. And if this be 
the case with the Z7imes’ subscribers who received it by post, and 
who must be persons of the well-to-do-classes, how much more is 
the difference between a halfpenny and a penny appreciable by 
the poorer classes, now very large contributors to the Post Office ! 
We have known a reading-room well filled when the subscription 
was a halfpenny, but deserted when the price was raised to a 
penny: These are considerations that tell against the plan pro- 
posed by our correspondent, and would have to be met in any 
practical application thereof. 


THE HIGH CHURCH PARTY. 

Tue clerical world is just now in that state of excitement which 
attends the translation of a bishop to an archbishopric, and the 
consequent creation of a new bishop. The vacancies oecurred at 
a moment when every clergyman who can be spared from his 
duties in the country considers it incumbent on him to pay a visit 
to the metropolis. It was in the month of May that the Arch- 
bishop of York died, and the chances of this bishop or that bishop 
to be elevated to thevarchiepiseopal dignity were canvassed just as 
eagerly, in clerical circles, as chances of another kind can- 
vassed in what, by way of distinction, may be called profane 
circles. It is probably a sign of health and vigour that so much 
excitement should be occasioned by a vacant bishopric. Thou- 
sands of clergymen are deeply interested in the matter, whose 
names are quite unknown to fame or to the Premier, and who 
will probably pass their lives in some sequestered village. The 
explanation is simple enough. The Church of England is divided 
into two great parties, and each party hopes that its own cause may 
be advanced by the appointment of one of its own men to the va- 
cant dignity. A High Church bishop will of course favour the High 
Church clergy, but even those who have no hope of promotion, 
are probably glad that their future diocesan belongs to their party. 
During the former Administration of Lord Palmerston, it was 
thoroughly understood that the appointment of bishops and other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries was delegated to Lord Shaftesbury. 
That period was a period of triumph for the Evangelical apt 6 
Three sees, at least, were given into the hands of clergymen who 
were chiefly eminent for their advocacy of what are known as 
Low Church doctrines. It was doubtless for this reason that the 
Evangelicals hailed with satisfaction the downfall of the Derby 
Administration. The question of the Reform Bill, the Income- 
tax, and the Paper-duty occupy a small space in their thoughts, 
when compared with the broad fact that Lord Palmerston is 
more likely than Lord Derby to appoint Evangelical bishops. 

To a certain extent, these anticipations have been fulfilled. 
The appointment of. Dr. Longley to the Archbishopric of York 
is only an exception inasmuch as the elevation of this prelate 
seems to have occasioned no dissatisfaction, except in the diocese, 
which he is leaving. It was only Clergymen of extreme opinions 
in either direction, who had little sympathy with a Bishop who is 
chiefly remarkable for a clear brain and a tolerant spirit. The 
translation of the Bishop of Carlisle to Durham is of a different 
kind. The brother of the Earl of Clarendon, his chief claim to 
distinction is the earnestness with which he has attached himself 
to the Evangelical party. It was a great triumph for Low Church- 
men, when one of their chief favourites was elevated to the 
Episcopal Bench, and it is a still greater triumph that he is now 
appointed to one of the most coveted among lesiastical dig- 
nities. The new Bishop will now find it convenient to forget 
that, on a recent oceasion in the House of Lords, he advocated, 
with considerable vehemence, a doctrine which is opposed, with 
equal yehemence, by the clergy of his new diocese; and argu- 
ments will readily suggest themselves as to the desirability of 
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attending to the spiritual wants of the Durham and Northumber- 
land before permitting the transfer of large sums of money to the 
diocese of Carlisle and Manchester. Be that as it may, the Evan- 
licals have won another victory over their opponents, and we 
ae only to express a ae that the general interests of the 
Church of England may be benefited thereby. 
On the whole, it seems to us that the Low Church Part 
have been wiser in their generation than the High Chure 
. With some exceptions, they have been more tem- 
perate. It is true that the Evangelical press often makes itself 
conspicuous by the extreme violence of its language, the in- 
tolerant spirit of its criticism, and the absurd extravagance of its 
attacks on “‘ public amusements.” But it is probably fair to in- 
clude among the Evangelical that very large majority of clergymen 
who adopt no extreme views, and seem to understand that, by 
the very nature of its origin, the Church of England represents 
a compromise. No more fitting illustration of this moderate party 
ean be found than in the present Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
it is now anny taken for granted that violence of party spirit 
is, in itself, enough to exclude a clergyman from high prefer- 
ment. We have been tempted to make these remarks by an unjust 
attack, which has recently been made on the present Bishop of 
London, by a journal which lends its support to the Tractarian 
party. IJtis said that Dr. Tait is not wise in the exercise of his 
tent authority and vast influence ; that he has not been able to 
eep clear of party strife ; that High Churchmen feel that they 
have no chance with him; that they are regarded with suspicion 
and disfavour; and that the Bishop should at least extend to them 
a little of that comprehensive charity which he bestows on Low 
Churchmen and Souleniniene, Now we believe that this imputation 
is utterly groundless. The present Bishop of London has, on more 
than one occasion, been placed in circumstances of peculiar difli- 
culty, and we have always heard that, within the limits of his 
authority, he has exercised an admirable discretion. If he has 
not chosen to take an exaggerated view of the office and functions 
of a bishop, and has been content to offer suggestions where his 
assailants would have preferred that he should issue commands, we 
we can only say that he deserves the'gratitude of the clergy of the 
diocese for not having taken the lead in an ecclesiastical war. Itis 
this prudent moderation which has offended the High Church party, 
and the complaints they now make are only additional testimony 
to the efticiency of Dr. Tait as a bishop. The truth is, that the 
Tractarians do themselves signal injury by these unprovoked 
assaults. We are quite ready to acknowledge that they have 
done great services, in many ways, to the Church of England. 
They have advocated doctrines of which the unhappy result has 
been to deprive the Church of England of afew men of strong in- 
tellect, and of many men whose feelings were stronger than their 
brains, but whose earnestness has made their defection a serious 
loss, But, on the other hand, there can be no question that the 
Tractarian party have exhibited an activity and a zeal which are 
well worthy of imitation. They have originated one of the most 
remarkable intellectial movements .which has been seen in 
England for three centuries, and they haye never flinched from 
pursuing their opinions to their logical consequences. All the 
more pity, then, that they should exhibit a want of temper which 
can only tell against themselves. We will admit that the ex- 
treme Evangelicals are at least as a ype in this respect. But 
that is no reason why the High Church party should be violent 
and intolerant. They would, assuredly, be more successful if 
they could show that they can afford to be moderate. If their 
doctrines are worth anything, they will make their way; if they 
are worthless and unfruitful, it is of no use trying to force their 
growth, and it is foolish to avenge their want of success by a weak 
display of temper. 





CONVICT ESTABLISHMENTS IN 1860. 
TWENTY-TWO years ago a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, under the presidency of Sir William Molesworth, inquired 
into the working of the system of transportation as a punishment, 
and into its ififluence on the moral state of society in the penal 
Colonies, The report of this committee, a to Parliament 
in the season of 1838, startled all England with its horrible 
disclosures. For the first time, the public became aware that 
convicts condemned to transportation were turned loose to mix 
with a culprit class in the penal settlements, under a few task- 
masters = put them to work in the open wilderness, and a 
military escort to keep them from revolt. The consequences of 
this strange assemblage were shown to be vice, immorality, fright- 
ful disease, hunger, and dire mortality among the settlers; the 
convicts were decimated by pestilenee on the voyage, and again 
decimated by vice and famine on their arrival; and the most 
hideous cruelty was practised towards the weaker, or less de- 
praved, members of the penal gang. Attempts at mutiny were 
very common. In 1834, the convicts at Norfolk Island took 
possession of the whole territory, killing their guards. The 
were subsequently overpowered, their ringleaders were hanged, 
and the rest were put in heavy chains. To Judge Burton, who 
tried them, one of these men observed, in a manner which 
the Judge said drew tears from his eyes and wrung his 
heart—“‘ Let a man be what he will when he comes 
here, he is soon as bad as the rest ; a man’s heart is taken from 
him, and there is given to him the heart of a beast.” The meta- 
phor of this poor fellow did not overstate things; for, accordi 
to another of Sir William Molesworth’s report, there had 
been actually, at Port Arthur, men who committed murder “in 





order to enjoy the excitement of being sent up to Hobart Town tu 
be tried and executed.” From Macquarie Harbour, another penal 
settlement of Van Diemen’s Land, there eséaped at some time 
116 convicts, whose fate is thus summed up in the lists—“ se- 
venty-five perished in the woods ; two were shot ; one was hanged 
for murdering and eating his companion ; thirteen were hanged 
for bush-ranging, and two for murder; eight were found assassi- 
nated in the woods, and six others were found assassinated and 
partly eaten by their comrades.” In short, the horrors of the 
system were discovered to be boundless. Indeed, the very worst 
fy description in our > 

he conclusion at which Sir William Molesworth’s Committee 
arrived in the course of this painful investigation was, that 
‘there are the most unquestionable proofs that the two main 
characteristics of transportation, as a punishment, are inefficiency 
in deterring from crime, and remarkable efficiency, not in reform- 
ing, but in still further corrupting those who undergo the punish- 
ment; that these qualities, of inefficiency for good and efficiency 
for evil, are inherent in the system, which, therefore, is not 
susceptible of any satisfactory improvement; and lastly, that 
there belongs to the system, extrinsically from its strange character 
as a punishment, the yet more curious and monstrous evil of 
calling into existence, and —— extending, societies, or the 
germs of nations, most thoroughly depraved as respects both the 
character and degree of their vicious propensities.” The further 
result was a well-considered and emphatic condemnation, by the 
committee, of the old system of transporting convicts to the Penal 
Colonies, added to a recommendation, first, that transportation 
should be discontinued as soon as possible; secondly, that 
crimes punishable by transportation should in future be punished 
by confinement, with hard labour, at home or abroad; and 
thirdly, that the penitentiaries, or houses of confinement abroad, 
should as far as possible be limited to places where no free men 
have settled. With the exception of allowing a partial continu- 
ance of the transportation system, these suggestions of Sir William 
Molesworth’s committee, have gone far to do away with the mon- 
strous evils of the old method for punishing criminals. Govern- 
ment, however, did not act upon this advice decisively, but trans- 
portation remained an open question in the Cabinet, one minister 
condemning, another approving it—the Duke of Neweastle aim- 
ing at its extinction, Lord Aberdeen desiring its perpetuity. This 
discrepancy of official opinions was periddically illustrated in the 
parliamentary debates, which on an average took place every two 
or three years, and which forced the Members of the Government, 
though not into agreement, yet into some kind of legislation on 
the subject. Accordingly, we have had a ‘number of bills, all 
more or less undecided, framed in haste, and submitted to Par- 
liament almost without explanation. 

The most important of these was one presented in 1848, de- 
signed to do away with the abominable hulk system. The bill passed, 
of course; and in Bermuda Government purchased a site called 
Boaz Island, where it was intended to concentrate the prisoners 
condemned to transportation, and to introduce an uniform system 
of management, the same in kind as that of the model prisons at 
home. Enormous expenses, which, peceding to the Blue-book 
just now presented to Parliament, amounted to “hundreds of 
thousands of pounds,” were incurred to carry out this plan; 
steamers were Nespatched to the colony, with able engineers, su- 
perintendents, clerks of the works, and other machinery necessary 
to the object in view. The whole has now been in activity for 
many years; and what the net result has been, the Blue-book in 

uestion* tells us in precise language, which we cannot do better 
than give with as little commentary as possible. For this pur- 
pose, we will quote’part of the report of the Reverend J. M. Guild- 
ing, as summing up the whole with admirable clearness :— 

** The great majority of the convicts are confined on board the hulks, and 
so Jong as this is the case it must be prejudicial to any general improvement 
in the character and conduct of the men. 

** Bermuda is the solitary exception, under the British Crown, where 
these dens of infamy and pollution are permitted to exist. Both on the 
score of civilization and humanity, they have been everywhere else con- 
demned. During a short vacation in the preceding year, I made it my 
business to examine as many of the State prisons in America as my time 
would allow. I had access to the chief prisons in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and found them all, with the exception of the Silent 
Prison in Philadelphia, conducted on the system of partial association by 
day and separate cells at night. I found no such thing as a hulk existing, 
and the surprise of all prison officers in the United States was great, that in 
an English colony, at the present day, such hells of abomination could be 
tolerated longer. 

‘*The original intention, when Boaz Island was purchased by Govern- 
ment in 1848, was to break up the hulks altogether, to concentrate every 
ie omg in one prison on shore, and to transport them to their place of 
abour, if required at any distance, by steam communication. By these 
means, the several distinct prisons would have been incorporated into one 
efficient establishment, the costly necessity of keeping up a separate staff 
in each place would have been avoided, and a uniform system of prison 
management introduced, according to the practice of the best model prisons 
in England. 

‘This plan appears to have been unfortunately abandoned. The com- 
pletion of the prisons has long since been discontinued, and, after all the 
expense that has been incurred in sending out the steamer, in the purchase 
of Boaz Island, and the erection of poe | houses for the’ officers, the only 
result has been, that a third prison on shore has been added to those al- 
ready afloat, that the Island is never likely to fulfil the intention for which 
it was professedly designed, and that hundreds of thousands have been spent. 
upon the scheme to no purpose at all. 

** And yet if the hulks were so bad in principle that they have been to- 
tally abandoned in England, even with the careful supervision which the 
Home Government could bestow, what must they be in this distant colony, 
ne Reports on the Convict Establish ts at B da and Gibraltar fo* 
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where abuses are more likely to grow up, and far less likely to come to | slightest degree from the torpor of pure ignorance, to infer beyond 


light? It is my painful conviction, after some years’ experience of the 
matter, that the great majority of the prisoners confined in the hulks become 
incurably corrupted, and that they leave them, in most cases, more reckless 
and hardened in sin than they were upon reception. ; 

‘¢ Few are aware of the extent of suffering to which a prisoner is exposed 
on board the hulks, or the horrible nature of the associations by which he is 
surrounded. There is no safety for life, no supervision over the bad, no 
protection to the good. The hulks are unfit for a tropical climate. They 
are productive of sins of such foul impurity and crime that one even 
shudders to mention them. In the close and stifling nights of sum- 
mer, the heat between decks is so oppressive as to make the stench intoler- 
able, and to cause the miserable inmates frequently to strip off every vestige 
of clothing and gasp at the portholes for a breath of air, A mod law, and 
tyranny of the strong over the weak, exists below, which makes the well- 
disposed live in constant misery and terror; and when the passions of these 
lawless and desperate men are excited by quarrels among themselves the 
most deadly and murderous affrays are the consequence. 

«The spectacle on board the Medway hulk upon the Ist of June last, 
when one prisoner was slain and twenty-four desperately wounded, would 
have appalled any human heart. The hulk was a perfect shambles, and a 
frightful scene of uproar, excitement, and bloodshed. Sutlice it to say, that 
a mere handful of warders was powerless to deal with the armed mob below 
decks. All that could be done was to fasten down the hatches, and when 
the work of butchery and carnage was over descend below to fetch up the 
dead and wounded. 

** 1 crave your honour’s indulgence for dwelling so largely upon this 
topic, but the evils of the hulk system have become so pa!pable, and are so 
destructive to all better feelings in the breast of the criminal, that it is ne- 
cessary the truth should reach those whom God has entrusted with the 

wer and responsibility of redressing what is wrong and injurious to their 
Fellow creatures. 

*¢ A second cause, to which I attribute in a great degree the failure of re- 
formatory success, is the fact of the indiscriminate association of prisoners 
by night and day, both in the Zand prison and hulks. 
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* Under proper restriction, partial association during the hours of labour | 


and exercise, is calculated to strengthen character by preparing the pri- 


soner to encounter the temptations of the world when he returns to society ; | 


but indiscriminate association at all hours must neutralize the best moral 
agencies that can be devised. 

“Tt is to be feared that, in many cases, where good feclings have been 
produced in the mind under the influence of a Bible class, a sermon, or 
school-lesson, yet when the half-reclaimed criminal is turned loose into the 
corrupting atmosphere of vicious companions, all is again undone. He has 
no place to which he can retire for privacy or reflection. ‘To read or pray 
in the midst of hundreds who are smoking, cursing, laughing, and talking 
around him, is no easy task. The good seed is speedily snatched away, and 
the force of his former evil associations revived. 

**This might, however, be partially remedied by distributing the several 
classes and stages, into which the prisoners are divided, in different parts 
of the prison or hulk, so that, as far as possible, only men of the same stage 
and class shall mess and associate together. This measure, I believe, has 
already engaged the attention of the Comptroller, who, I may add, has 
always given the weight of his high authority to whatever could promote 
the moral interests of the establishment. 

** Taking these facts into consideration, it is improbable, so long as the 
establishment remains in its present unsettled and imperfect state, that its 
moral or disciplinary condition can much improve. 

‘* Complete ignorance and uncertainty prevail on all sides as to the mode 
in which it is proposed to be conducted—whether the original design of on 
central prison on shore is to be carried out—whether the hulks are still to 
be continued, as being best adapted to the local features of this colony 
(which seems the generally received opinion)—or, whether it is the inten- 
tion of Government to retain the /and prison, together with the hulks, at 
the same time. and thus perpetuate the present scattered and complex esta- 
blishment,”’ 

Full as Blue-books often are of disclosures, greater horrors 
than these have seldom been laid open to view within the pages 
of a single document. The Chaplain’s report, sketches a real 
hell upon earth, and the picture is made complete in the figures 
contributed by the Comptroller of the establishment. The sta- 
tistics tell us that there were on the 3lst of December, 1858, 
1077 convicts at Bermuda, and that the number of punishments 
inflicted in the course of the past year, was no less than 1278, 
or more than one for each prisoner. Among the men whose con- 
duct we have indicated, a large proportion were originally con- 
vieted of violence against women, or of crimes still more atrocious, 
—yet we see that even that fact failed to suggest proper checks. 
From the same source we learn that cases of insanity are annually 
becoming more numerous, and that the comptroller ‘‘ cannot con- 
ceal his impression that a good deal of mental unsoundness pre- 
vails among many prisoners not classified as insane.’”’ The whole 
is fitly wound up by the report of the medical man who states 
that, out of the number of convicts already mentioned, no fewer 
than 1758 were admitted into the hospital during the year 1859 ; 
that seven died, four became insane, and two were killed by their 
fellow-prisoners, It almost seems as if the horrors, revealed 
twenty-two years before Sir William Molesworth’s committee, are 
coming into life again. 

Now, this is the system that Colonel Jebb would have renewed ; 
this is the system for which Captain Crofton has worked out the 
wholesome alternative. Jebb says, you cannot manage the con- 
viets in England,—send them to the Colonies. Crofton does 

them in Ireland, showing how to keep down their num- 
bers; and Crofton shows, too, how to filter them back into so- 
ciety in a much purified state: the Bermuda prisoners, whose 
time has expired, are brought home, and turned loose, like 
vermin, to prey upon society, and give their fellow-countrymen 
hearts of beasts. 





ANOTHER LITTLE CHILD. 
No duty is so essentially necessary to the judicial function 
as waiting for evidence. e judge, who said that he never had 
any difficulty in dealing with a case which came before him until 
he heard the other side, very faintly represented the natural ten- 
dency of the mind imperfectly disciplined to the judicial work. 
There is a constant propensity amongst intellects aroused in the 





the facts ascertained; and it may be nothing but the general 
spread of education which makes us imagine that this propensity 
is exhibited more generally in the present day ; but at all events 
we have more frequent evidence of it. Instances occur at the 
very time when we can justly boast that in the judicial business, 
especially in the treatment of the criminal classes, justice, kindly 
consideration, and a philosophical allowance for all untoward cir- 
cumstances, have ceased to become traits of merit in the judge, 
because they have almost become matters of course amongst all 
reflecting classes. Speaking generally, it is tolerably certain that 
the person who sits as Lord Mayor at the Mansionhouse will be 
duly observant of the established rules, and we are far indeed 
from blaming the present Lord Mayor, if we find him yielding to 
the tendency which we have mentioned. 

George Deal, a ‘nice-looking boy,” nine years of age, was 
charged with robbing his father of 82. 9s. ‘under painful cir- 
cumstances,” says the reporter,—as if such an act could be com- 
mitted under circumstances pleasant or indifferent. The child’s 
height was four feet one inch; before him lay a sword and rifle, 
anda small silver mounted whip; and his eyes were red with 
erying. A policeman had found him exhibiting gold, which he 
earried in a portemonnaie. The constable very properly retained 
the boy in eustody, and sought his home notwithstanding 
the persevering lies with which the child endeavoured to 
deceive him. At last the parents were found, and the culprit 
was brought before the magistrate at the Mansion-house. In 
the portemonnaie was 5/, 18s, 6d.; the boy had spent the diffe- 
rence in toys; also in a halfpenny voyage to London Bridge, 
where his rifle and sword attracted the notice of beholders, 
and procured him the attentions of the police. His father 
ree out to be a funeral coachman. Mr. Deal entered the 
court decently dressed, his manners were good, his state- 
ments to the magistrate were reasonable, and the terms in 
which he expressed himself appear to have been far above 
the average. He said that he had tried to cure his child 
of an obstinate propensity for lying and stealing, in vain. He 
had whipped him more than once, until weals appeared on his 
back; had kept him on bread and water, had talked to him “on 
religious matters’; and had sent him toa school in connexion 
with Dr. Cummings church. But, even the proximity to the 
influences of ‘* The Great Tribulation Coming on Earth” had left 
the boy uncorrected; he had attended only three days at school 
out of six weeks. In short, although an agreeable-looking child, 
and very young, he is an incorrigible liar and thief. 

We are not surprised that the Lord Mayor should be shocked 
to see a child thus doubling in his own person the parts of natu- 
ral innocence and inveterate vice ; at the suggestive facts 
the Lord Mayor was stimulated to infer rather fast. When the 
father spoke of education and advice, the Lord Mayor, we might 
suppose, suspected that there had been a breach of that much- 
abused maxim “Spare the rod and spoil the child,” and he 
asked, ‘‘ Have you ever given him a sound whipping?” We 
see that the boy had had the whipping. Theclerk of the court then 
asked, ‘* Is not the prisoner a child by a previous marriage ?” 
‘“* Yes,” answered the father. ‘ Aye,” exclaimed the Lord 
Mayor, ‘I thought so. That accounts for it all.” But, pro- 
bably, the Lord Mayor’s facility of dealing with the case was 
somewhat diminished when he heard a little more. The 
second wife appeared ; her story was as clear as that of the hus- 


| band, and she gave unmistakeable signs of a tender regard for the 


child, and for his ‘‘ poor mother” whom she knew. 

Mr. Goodman asked the father if he wished the boy to be dealt with by 
the Court under the Act of Parliament or to be sent for trial ? 

The father said he should not wish him to be sent for trial. He would 
prefer to leave the matter in his Lordship’s hands. 

The Lord Mayor (addressing the father).—I am not satisfied with the case 
so far as you are concerned. Ifa child of this tender age had been properly 
trained, he would never have been seen here. He appears to have been 
brought to this by inattention and want of care on your part. As a parent 
you owe a duty to him which I cannot believe you have properly discharged. 
I am not sure whether I shall not order the child a whipping ; if I do, it 
shall be a sound one; but I would rather leave it to you to inflict that 
punishment, Can’t you send him to some school where he would be edu- 
cated for 18/. or 20/. a-year, rather than have him running an outcast about 
the streets? 

The father said he had been turned out of two or three schools. 

The Lord Mayor.—I am sorry to hear so bad an account of him. 

The father said he wished to save the child from ruin. 

The Lord Mayor (emphatically).—So do I. 

The father said the boy had deceived him times out of number; nobody 
could believe a word he said. 

The Lord Mayor said it was painful to hear a father make such a declara~ 
tion of his own child. 

After all, the magistrate seems to be as much at fault as the 
parents. Obviously, he shrank from laying the blame on the 
child, and much wished to leave it on the father; but we have 
no evidence to justify any such allotment. Eventually, the 
prisoner was remanded, the Clerk of the Court suggesting for 
consideration, in the meantime, that he should be sent to the In- 
dustrial School in the Euston Road. The father’s story is by no 
means singular; from all classes of society the exact parallel of 
the unhappy little boy could be produced—a child, nice-looking, 
poeney as well-disposed as his countenance would indicate, 

ut addicted to lying and stealing, or even worse, and utterly 
incorrigible by the accustomed remedies, whipping, exhortation, 
religious admonition, or day-schooling of the ordinary kind. One 
of the broadest truths established by the admirable reformers of 
our criminal law is the fact, that vicious conduct can in almost 
all cases be traced if not to deficiency of education, to congenital de- 
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ficiency of nature. We may be told that to admit this conclusion 
is ‘‘ dangerous”; but we are not afraid that there will be many 
amongst the readers of the Spectator who will forthwith address 
themselves to the indulgence of some vice, on the ground that they 
are morally exonerated by bad education or deficiency at birth. 
sut the truth is of the greatest value, not only that we may save 
needless persecution of what is incurable, but also that we may 
better study our means of correction, Where the vice has origi- 
nated in faulty education, a better education is the remedy; 
where it proves to be incurable by any system of discipline, the 
only remedy is restraint. That is the final and absolutely con- 
clusive principle of criminal control. But perhaps we must defer, 
it for consideration, until we are more certain of the facts and 
have more fully studied its limits and right treatment. In the 
meanwhile, however, it is obvious that two kinds of means 
and appliances are necessary to prevent the continuance of cases 
like that brought before the Lord Mayor. Amongst the wealthier 
classes the mere spread of intelligence will gradually lead to 
more complete schooling, and such cases will be reduced tothe in- 
curable, if the influence of better education, intellectual, moral, 
and physical, for some generations, does not diminish or posi- 
tively eliminate such incurable class altogether. But amongst the 
less wealthy classes it is clear that the individual is seldom able 
to furnish the requisite amount of education ; the pressure upon 
a man’s cash for immediate purposes is too severe, too urgent, too 
alpable, to compete in his mind with those demands which in the 
ong run may be more important, but are less urgent and less cog- 
nisable. It is a community alone which can furnish that essential 
necessary—school for all. 
shall not be eliminated from the more numerous links of the com- 
munity, it is proper that parents as well as prosecutors and ma- 
gistrates should be able to consider the Reformatory as a refuge to 
spare their progeny from becoming the instruments of mischief to 
all, and of destruction to themselves. We do not blame the 
Lord Mayor for not having remembered facts which seem sufli- 
ciently obvious to us and to many others, but rather thank him 
for putting the case so distinctly, and giving occasion to urge our 
conviction opportunely. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

On Friday, the 25th instant, Mr. W. Pengelly, lectured “ On the 
Devonian Fossils of Devon and Cornwall,” and illustrated his discourse 
with a selection from the numerous organic remains found in those 
counties. It was stated that the foundations of Devonshire were laid in 
the Devonian system. Some persons had denied the existence of any 
such system, but evidence in its favour was afforded by the presence of 
187 peculiar fossils out of 339 found therein. The fossils of North and 
South Devon were generally distinct, although five species were common 
to both divisions of the county. Corals were met with in various strata, 
but as it was known that these productions were never found living ata 
greater depth than twenty-five fathoms, it was evident the great accu- 
mulations of fossil species were the results of a gradual subsidence of 
the ground, and the entombing agency was not in the form of a sudden 
catastrophe. One particular Trilobite had only been found at Knowle 
Hill, near Newton, and the lecturer put forward an ingenious hypothesis 
to explain the remarkable position in whieh the separated head and body 
of this crustacean was always met with. A single specimen of a fossil 
fish had recently been obtained in Devonshire; the speaker believed 


these animals to have existed in some numbers in the Devonian period, | 


but the red oxide of iron which had been fatal to coral life, would not 
have affected the free swimming inhabitants of the sca at that time. 
The distribution of animal life had been subject to laws that were little 
understood ; some species of coral were found all over the world, but 
their remains only in Devonian rock—they were limited in time, but 
unlimited in space. The case of others was just the reverse. Our igno- 
rance of the subject was great, but the inquiry was of extreme interest, 





And solong as the class of incurables | 


BOOKS. 


SIR ROBERT WILSON’S NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGN 
or 1812.* 

Tue broad outline of the invasion of Russia by the Emperor 
Napoleon and of the retreat of the French in the winter of 1812 
has been made familiar to the general reader by a host of writers ; 
but nowhere will a more complete narrative be found than in the 
volume before us. Other histories of this great event in military 
annals may be more picturesque, but none will be found so valuable 
to the soldier and the student of history. General Sir Robert Wil- 
son enjoyed advantages possessed by few. Although he had only 
joined the Russian army when it had been driven back as far as 
Smolensk, yet from that period he only quitted the camp to visit 
the Emperor at St. Petersburg until the Russian columns were 
again on the frontiers of the empire. Moreover, he was in the 
confidence of many men on both sides, and he supplied the de- 
ficiencies of his own personal experience from the very best 
sources. And, by keeping and testing his materials for twelve 
years, he was able in 1824 to arrange them in due order, and 
produce the work now first given to the world, thirty-six years 
after it was composed. It is greatly to the credit of Sir Robert 
that he would not make a market of his experience, and that he 
refused a handsome offer for his papers immediately after the 
campaign came to anend, As his book deals frankly with per- 
sons as well as events, it was a wise resolution to forego its pub-~ 
lication during his life, 

The invasion of Russia by Napoleon was an unjustifiable act, 
but it was a necessary consequence of his overbearing and ac- 
quisitive’policy. Master of Europe, he jhad only one declared 
enemy, England; and only one probable enemy, Russia. Eng- 
land he could neither es nor break, but he hoped, if not to 
bend, certainly to break Russia, Those of his neighbours whose 
territory he did not annex, he expected to bow to his will, and 





| shape their internal and external policy by his own. Russia, 


and the little knowledge we now possessed, when handed down to our | 


successors, might lead to the discovery and comprehension of truths at 
present beyond our reach. 


A NEW LOCK, 

Before the Exhibition of 1851, no one thought of making a lock, save 
Bramah, or Chubb. They were the orthodox makers, and men believed 
in them. The American Hobbs dispelled the illusion, and set the lock- 
making trade free. Since this emancipation, various makers have entered 
the lists, vying with each other especially in the strength and security of 
their locks. The last claimant for public notice in this direction is a Mr. 
Ash, of Great Bridport Street, Blandford Square ; whose work has been 
submitted to us for inspection. In this new lock, Mr. Ash dispenses with 
a spring, and introduces a novel part, which he calls the “‘ lever-guard.” 
These lever-guards are placed above the tumblers, and consist of strips or 
ribs of hardened metal, running nearly the whole length of the lock, 
having their inner ends attached to a pin on which they move. The 
other or outer ends nearest the bolt, have pieces of poe hard metal 
secured at right angles to the strips, and in the lower or thin ends of 
these transverse pieces are notches or segments. The guards being twice 
the thickness of the tumblers, any other instrument than the right key is 
prevented from opening the lock. By the peculiar construction of the 


lever. If any instrument should by chance be inserted which lifts a 
tumbler, the lever-guard falls, and a portion of the bolt is driven into one 
of the notches. The lever once down, it cannot be lifted back, except by 
the right key. Further efforts on the other tumblers only free the re- 
mainder of the guards. In order to make his secure lock more secure, Mr. 
Ash places a stump or pin, with a groove in its edge, in the middle of the 
bolt ; whilst the slots of the tumblers are provided with numerous pins, 
so that in case the lever-guards should be broken and the bolt be forced 
into the lock, the grooved stump is driven back upon one of the pins, and 
the progress of the bolt at once arrested. The lock has been put to severe 
tests, with great success. It can be scen at the Society of Arts’ Exhibi- 
tion, John Street, Adelphi. We understand the inventor is a working man. 





only half-beaten at Eylau and Friedland, proved restive under 
dictation, and resentful under annexation, Whatever Alexander 
might have been disposed to do in accord with Napoleon touching 
the partition of ase peor it may be safely assumed that the 
Russian nobility would not have seconded him in any course that 
involved the idea of subserviency to France and rejection of com- 
merce with England. Moreover, Napoleon feared Russia, as a 
power that at a critical moment might step in and frustrate his 
ambitious designs, And, perhaps, it was the rapid recovery of 
that power from her losses in 1807, which induced Napoleon to 
determine to strangle the rising giant, even while he was en- 
gaged in a costly war in Spain. Sir Robert Wilson’s view 
of Napoleon’s position at this period is very just and sagacious :— 

** It is true, there was always a propelling impulse to war, acting on and 
commanding the subjection of Napoleon to its instigations—an impulse not 
owing its incentives to his own temperament and habits, but distinctly to 
the very source and conservative principle of his throne. He felt, and all 
the world now acknowledges, that he could not reign in peace. Peace was 
incompatible with his political existenee—it was the destroyer of his power, 
gained by the sword, and which the sword only could maintain. Under his 
chieftainship, the martial spirit of the French nation had been excited to 
the highest and wildest degree. France, always martially disposed, had 
become a military camp and community ; her social as well as her civil sys- 
tem was framed upon a belligerent basis; war was the sole tie between the 
sovereign and the people; allegiance was demanded and rendered under no 
other tenure. There was no other shield against the hostility of the Bour- 
bonists, the intrignes of Doctrinaires, and the insurrection of the Republi- 
cans, to whom peace would have given active and irresistible animation. 
There was no other check on the ever changeful, restless spirit of the French 
nation. Still Napoleon, although thus unremittingly urged to be always 
secking some new battle-field, would not have selected Russia as an adver- 
sary, whilst the Spanish war was on his hands, but for the reasons and 


under the considerations stated,” 


Determined to compel submission, Napoleon made his prepa- 
rations on a scale corresponding with the magnitude of the en- 


| terprise, and collected upwards of 600,000 men, one-half the vast 
| force at his disposal throughout his empire, and brought 400,000 





into simultaneous operation in Russia, But it was a motley 
army, composed of the soldiers of every state subject to the sway 
of the Emperor, and therefore less under command, and less effi- 
cient than the small French armies with which he won his first, 
and most brilliant as well as most solid victories. The Russians 
had the great advantage of being all soldiers of one nation; of 
being animated by two of the most powerful stimulants that exist 
in this world—religion and love of country. But they were far 
inferior in numbers, still more inferior in generals. The whole 
regular force of the Russian empire was 518,000 men; Napoleon 
had 1,187,000, The disposable Russian army was only 254,000 
strong ; but there were 50,000 in Moldavia, destined to act with 


| terrible effect at a later stage of the campaign. Thus all Europe, 


“steps” in the key two tumblers are lifted at once, and consequently one | 


except England and Sweden, had sent soldiers to conquer Russia, 
A comparison of generals really is ludicrous. On one side was 
Napoleon, with chiefs like Ney, Prince Eugene, Davoust, Murat ; 
on the other, Barelay de Tolly, with better men under him, such 
as Benningsen and Wittgenstein, Bagration and Miloradowitch, 
Except Bagration, they were all inferior to the best Marshals of the 
Empire. 

Napoleon opened the campaign in June with that vigour which 
characterizes all his finest operations. He broke in upon the 

* Narrativ j i i te 
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British Commissioner at the Headquarters of the Russian Army, Edited by his 
Nephew, the Reverend Herbert Randolph. Published by Murray. 
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widely scattered Russian corps, and swept them back, cutting off 
for the moment Bagration and 48,000 men, and nearly separating 
Doctorof, with 24,000 men from the main body. The first stroke 
of Napoleon was splendid; dnd the game seemed his own. Doc- 
torof, indeed, saved himself by clever mancuvres, and joined 
Barclay ; the marching of the Russian soldiers was most admirable ; 
but Bagration had been driven far to the right, and Napoleon had 
established himself on the flank of the Russian line of retreat to 
Moscow. It was at this early stage of the campaign that he began 
to feel its vast difficulties and committed his first mistake. The 
Russians had selected Drissa on the Dwina as the site for an en- 
trenched camp, covering the direct route to St. Petersburg, and 
oes ¢ a communication with Moscow. But they had 
pl the camp on the left bank of the river, and had provided 
only one bridge whereby to retreat in case of a reverse. Had 
Napoleon rapidly followed Barclay’s retiring divisions he would 
have been able to compel the Russians to fight or fall back on the 
St. Petersburg road over their one bridge, and would thus have 
cut them off from all the rich provinces of central Russia. But 
although the Marshals hung on the Russian rear and extended to 
their right so as to bar the cross roads to Bagration and threaten 
the Moscow road, Napoleon lingered = days at Wilna, and 
the army could not act without him. How different from his fine 
conduct in 1796 when he never lost an hour, much less three weeks! 
The consequence was that when Barclay found it impossible to 
hold Drissa and highly advisable to retreat at once on Moscow, 
Napoleon was not actually present with the advance of his army, 
and, therefore, not in a position to seize the advantage presented 
by hisenemy. This was really the commencement of his misfor- 
tunes, the first failure. Barclay got well away towards Moscow, 
by Polotzk, before the French were fairly on his traces. It was 
not with any intention of drawing — away from his re- 
sources that Barclay took this step. That is a fanciful notion. 
He took it because he could not help taking it, if he hoped to pre- 
serve anarmy for the defence of Russia, and extricate it from a 
position of great peril. 

Having failed to close with his enemy, Napoleon pressed for- 
ward diagonally upon the Moscow road, but he could have had little 
hope of reaching any point before the Russians. Davoust, who 
was farthest to the right, was too much engaged with Bagration 
to lend any aid ; and Barclay, who had halted at Polotzk, soon re- 
sumed his march, covering one hundred and sixty miles in six 
days, and gaining Witepsk on the 23d of July. Here he halted 
for some days, hoping that Bagration would be able to escape 
Davoust, and effect a junction with the main body, by Mohilev 
and Orcha; but Bagration was anticipated by the French chief at 
Mohilev, and after a bloody encounter, was forced to make a 
circuit in order to join Barclay at Smolensk. Learning this de- 
termination, Barclay lost no time in withdrawing the troops he 
had sent out to aid Bagration, and marched his whole army to- 
wards Smolensk, but not before the French had encountered the 
Russians, and had found them assturdy in defending positionsinre- 
treat, as they had proved to be when in line of battle. Indeed, the 
Russians escaped from Witepsk without leaving a trace behind, 
and Napoleon was compelled tesend Ney in one direction, and 
Murat in another to ascertain their line of retreat. It should 
here be remarked that the war had assumed an internecine cha- 
racter. In spite of Napoleon’s efforts to prevent violence and 

illage, his oles committed every excess, and the peasantry of 

ussia began to inflict those reprisals which reached such a hor- 
rible height during the retreat. Finding eventually that the 
Russians had fallen back on Smolensk, Napoleon halted at 
Witepsk, and gave his army a few days rest, of which it stood 
in need, 

The aspect of the campaign in the last days of July was pecu- 
liar. Napoleon, as we have seen, had halted at Witepsk, leaving 
Barclay to fall back upon Smolensk at leisure. Bagration, an- 
ticipated by Davoust at Mohilev, had, in obedience to orders, en- 
deavoured to force his way, and had fought, a fierce battle, re- 
sulting in great loss to both sides. Then he had retired, and 
crossing the Dnieper lower down, had on the day after Napoleon 
entered Witepsk, arrived at Mstislaw; thus securing his com- 
munication with Smolensk, and frustrating one of the objects of 
Napoleon’s manewuvres. At the same time, Tormanssow occupied 
the attention of the Saxon troopson the frontiers of Poland ; 
Wittgenstein made head against Oudinot and compelled him to 
keep close in Polotzk ; Essen in Riga managed to drive off Mac- 








donald, In the meantime, the Moldavian army under Admiral 
Tehicagow was still on the Dniester, not yet in motion for the | 
Beresina. 

But the main tide of the war still set towards Moscow. 
Deeper and deeper Napoleon penetrated into a country kindling | 
into wrath, and exacting even from its Emperor a resolute fulfil- 
ment of his pledge, not to sheath the sword so long asa French- 
man remained in arms within the Russian frontier. 

The next great phase of the campaign may be embraced in the | 
words: Smolensk, Borodino, Moscow. Barclay reached Smo- | 
lensk on the Ist of August, and Bagration joined him on the 3d. | 
Thus reinforced, for a moment he contemplated an offensive move- 
ment, and Napoleon quick to perceive danger, called up all his 
divisions, and by a splendid display of tactical combinations | 
brought 250,000 men into line. It was now mid August. Bar- | 

a feeble chief, was easily frightened, and when Napoleon 


clay, frig’ 

collected his masses, he hastily fell back to Smolensk. At this 
time, the Russians were burnin; 
though compelled to retreat, 


to engage the enemy, and, al- 
ose corps which encountered him | 





| campaign. 


displayed surpassing courage and hardihood. The Russian army 
stoutly defended Smolensk, a “ holy city,” and voluntarily with- 
drew from it on the morning of the 18th of August, leaving be- 
hind them burning ruins. ere two extraordinary incidents in 
war occurred. The first was the conduct of Barclay, the second 
the conduct of the Russian generals. After quitting Smolensk, 
Barclay took post above the town, and offered battle. The French 
declined the combat, and then Barclay had to retreat under the 
most perilous circumstances. Prevented, as he believed, from 
marching by the main road, he determined to carry his force by a 
cross road to Loubino, where it joined the main causeway. Thi 
determination actually gave the French the advantage of six 
miles in point of distance, and a good road to boot. The question 
was, who should be first at Loubino? That the French were not 
there first is inexplicable, for Junot was within a few miles. Had 
the French done nothing but march to the head of the defile at 
the point of junction, they must have destroyed Barclay’s army, 
As it happened, they made some mistakes, Napoleon was not 
like the victor of Arcola and Rivoli; a small force of Cossacks, 
successively reinforced, by a display of the most devoted bravery, 
held the position commanding the point of junction, and thus the 
whole army was saved. It was truly a miraculous escape. 

The conduct of the Russian officers was most unusual. _Dis- 
gusted with the leading of Barclay, they entrusted to General 
Wilson the duty of demanding a “ new chief” from the Empe- 
ror, and instructed him to tell Alexander that if any order came 
from St. Petersburg to suspend hostilities, they would not obey 
it, but would believe it had been extracted from him by false 
statements. Wilson was further required to intimate to Alex- 
ander that the removal of Count Romanzow from the imperial 
councils would give satisfaction to the army. The English gene- 
ral actually transacted this mission with success, prevailing by 
dint of his personal character and sheer frankness and loyalty of 
speech. Kutusof was appointed to supersede Barclay, but Ro- 
manzow was not Saahonl -Abaendes remarking, “ he is almost 
the only one who never asked me for anything on his own ac- 
count.” Wilson went back to the army with distinct authority 
to interfere if he saw any attempt on the part of Kutusof or an- 
other to frustrate the fulfilment of the Emperor’s pledge not to 
make peace or suspend hostilities while an armed Frenchman re- 
einnd in Russia, This part of the narrative deserves great at- 
tention. 

Barclay continued his retreat towards Moscow while Napoleon 
discussed the prudence of any further advance. He had been 
compelled to detach St. Cyr to assist Oudinot in keeping Witt- 
genstein in check ; he now called up Victor from the Niemen to 
Smolensk, ordered Augereau to replace Victor, and provided 
garrisons for posts on his line of communication ; finally, he de- 
termined to make the fatal march to Moscow. He had lost 
105,000 men ; he still mustered 140,000. Kutusof, who had as- 
sumed the command, agreed to indulge the army in its desire for 
a battle, and the result was the drawn fight at Borodino. No 
more sanguinary combat has taken place in modern times; but, 
for the details, very clearly and ¢arefully arrayed by General 
Wilson, we must refer ouf teaders to his volume. Kutusof re- 
tired through Moscow. He had promised the high-minded Go- 
vernor, Rostopchin, to give him three clear days’ notice of his 
intention to retreat. He failed in his word, and Rostopchin never 
forgave him. It was the intention of the Governor to fire the 
city in all parts before the French entered, so that it might have 
been completely and carefully consumed. As it was, he was onl 
able to effect its partial destruction after Napoleon had fixed his 
head-quarters in the Kremlin, The people of Moscow quitted 
their homes with the army. Out of 200,000 souls, only 20,000 
remained. This is one of the sublime scenes of the war, and 
marks the determined spirit of the Russian people. ‘‘ The army, 
indeed,” says our author, an eye-witness, ‘ had, since the first 
day’s retreat from Smolensk, been accompanied by a wandering 
nation.” 

Master of Moscow, though in flaming ruins, Napoleon antici- 
ea overtures for peace. He had penetrated into the heart of 
Russia, he had captured the sacred city ; to do so, he had sacrificed 
one-third of his vast army. He was im a perilous strait. Ruin 
must await him, unless he instantly withdrew to Smolensk or 
Witepsk, or made peace. But he could hardly sue for peace at a 
moment when he looked out as a conqueror from the windows of 
the Kremlin, although he looked out over a city destroyed by fire. 
To this we must attribute that long, that fatal delay in Moscow. 
Kutusof purposed a retreat upon Riazan, but Benningsen’s able 
advice prevailed, and the Russian army turned to its right, and 
interposing between the French and Kalouga, occupied a position, 
at once covering the rich and unexhausted provinces of the South, 
and threatening the flank of the French line of communications. 
It is the one bright movement of the Russian army during the 
But even this did not awaken Napoleon from the 
delusive dream that Alexander would sue for peace. Winter was 
coming ; provisions were scarce; the cavalry horses grew weak 
and died for want of forage; the infantry were worn with severe 
marches and half-naked. The Russian army was an increasing, 
Napoleon’s a decreasing force. Yet Napoleon did not stir from 
Moscow. He did nothing except follow the enemy with a strong 
advanced guard, and calnenenhi through Lauriston, to affect an 
arrangement with Kutusof. Wilson prevented any flagrant mis- 
chief; but, in our opinion, Lauriston and Kutusof came to a 
tacit or expressed understanding, that if Napoleon retreated he 
should not be too fiercely pursued. For Lauriston and Kutusof 
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had a private interview in the camp, and Kutusof’s subsequent 
conduct shows that he did not wish to destroy Napoleon’s army at 
one blow, and that least of all did he desire to capture that poten- 
tate, and thus end the war. Kutusof was a Frenchified Russian, 
The Tartar may have been very visible beneath the skin, but the 
skin was undoubtedly French. Nor are we sure that Alexander 
himself did not connive at the weakness of the old soldier, and 
half sanction those dilatory operations which enabled Napoleon to 
escape from Russia and fly from the wreck of his army. Certain 
it is that the credit of preventing a peace which might have 
sayed Napoleon is far more due to the stern resolution of the 
Russian generals, than to Alexander, for we can easily conceive 
how Kutusof and the Emperor might have been influenced by Na- 
leon, whereas he could not have moved men like the civilian 
Rostopchin, or the soldiers, Miloradowitch and Benningsen. 
Kutusof kept his army idle fat Taroutino until Napoleon had 
really made up his mind to retreat. It may have been quite by 
chance, but so it was, that Kutusof did not yield to the demands 
of his generals to attack Murat, carelessly posted at Winkowo 
until orders had been given by Napoleon to send the sick, 
wounded, baggage, _—_ artillery, and trophies to Smolensk, 
Two days after the defeat of Murat, a defeat lessened in its 
severity by the connivance or paltry jealousy of the Russian 
commander, Napoleon with the Qld Guard evacuated Mos- 
cow ; and on the 23d of October Mortier blew up the Kremlin. 
Napoleon’s design was to reach Smolensk by a new route 
leading through Malo-jaroslavetz to Elnia. The possession 
of the former was of the last importance to him, and he 
hastened forward impatient to arrive there. But the Russian 


Doctorof, having Wilson with him, had been detached to cut off 


a French corps supposed to be isolated at Borousk. Doctorof 
found that it was the advance-guard of the French army making 
for Malo-jaroslavetz; he saw the importance of anticipatin, 
the enemy, and, sending word to Kutusof at once, oer | 
himself all night by the most direct road—across country. Thus 
the French army and the small corps of Doctorof were racing in 
nearly parallel lines towards one goal, but Kutusof, who was 
nearer to that goal than his active and earnest subordinate, did 
not move. Doctorof reached Malo-jaroslavetz in time to dispute 
with Prince Eugene for its possession, and to prolong a most san- 
guinary conflict throughout the day, until Kutusof arrived in the 
evening on one side and Napoleon on the other. In this action, 
mainly fought by Eugene, the Italian troops were deeply engaged, 
and General Wilson records an opinion which is of peculiar in- 
terest just now :— 

“ The Italian army had displayed qualities which entitled it evermore te 
take rank amongst the bravest troops of Europe, It had confronted and 
snatainad in the corlior norica u: ue day a superior and concentrated weight 
of artillery that might have daunted and subdued the firmness of the most 
resolute veterans; and throughout the whole action, and under all its 
vicissitudes, had evinced an elasticity and energy that never drooped or 
relaxed.” 

Ht was here that Kutusof gaye one of the most flagrant proofs of 
hisirresolution, or, as we think, of his determination to fayour Na-, 
poleon. After the battle, he professed a determination to bar the 
road at the cost of his life if necessary ; but before daybreak the 
next morning he changed his mind, and gave orders for a retreat. 
Wilson objected, advancing sound military reasons in support of 
his views. But Kutusof said to him :— 

*“**T don’t care for your objections. I prefer giving my enemy a ‘ pont 
d’or,’ as you call it, to receiving a ‘coup de collier :’ besides, I will say 
again, as I have told you before, that I am by no means sure that the total 
destruction of the Emperor Napoleon and his army would be such a benefit 
to the world ; his succession would not fall to Russia or any other continen- 
tal power, but to that which already commands the sea, and whose domina- 
tion would then be intolerable.’”’ 

We cannot suppose that Alexander copeatee this man to com- 
mand his army without knowing that he shared the Emperor’s 
own Napoleonic sympathies, and we cannot but regard Alexander’s 
publie D5 nye of implacable hostility to the invaders as 
qualified by some private understanding with Kutusof. 

It is singular that Napoleon and Kutusof should have both re- 
linquished their designs at the same time. When the Russian 
marshal determined to retire behind the Korieza, and build a 
golden bridge, as he said, for the French, Napoleon had also de- 
termined to retrace his steps and not fight a battle for a right of 
way. Each army acted underadelusion. Napoleon thought 
Kutusof would fight; Kutusof thought Napoleon would fight and 
got out of his way as rapidly as possible. While the Russian 
Tear-guard was nerving itself to a desperate resistance, the French 
rear-guard was making a show of fight, and both to cover a re- 
treat. The measure taken by Napoleon, to regain the road from 
Moscow to Smolensk by which he had advanced actually defeated 
the charitable intentions of Kutusof to build that bridge of gold ; 
nevertheless, the shameless veteran, resolutely persevered in his 
policy, and refused to seize all the grand opportunities of 

estroying the French army, and of capturing Napoleon which 
were continually offered to him. We cannot follow Napoleon in 
his flight, but the reader will find from the exact detail of the 
movements of Kutusof and of the French army, how the Russian 
general saved Napoleon over and over again from ignoble de- 
struction. What Kutusof would not do, the winter and the 
gplens Russian generals did ; but the cost to the Russian army of 

eir general’s conduct was enormous, for they lost in their ad- 
vance nearly a hundred thousand men, whereas had Kutusof 
done his duty to Europe and his country, the enemy of his 
country and of Europe might have been captured or annihilated 
long before he reached the Beresina, On this point, we entirely 
concur in the views of Sir Robert Wilson. 





Let us close this somewhat lengthy notice by warmly recom- 
mending the volume to the military student, In its pages he will 
find constant and varied instruction set ferth in a modest and 
soldierlike fashion. We can only regret that a larger map and ad- 
ditional plans were not appended to a volume, as yaluable in a 
military as in a historical point of view. 


THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH," 

To demolish a philosophical system is easier than to construct 
one which shall permanently and satisfactorily replace it. Works 
of negative criticism abound; and their influence may be esti- 
mated by the ever-growing area of intellectual scepticism, moral 
despair, and paralyzed activity, or by the contracting circle of 
human hopes, desires, fears, and duties, according to the varyi 
constitution of our common nature. Emotional minds in we tow | 
have a tendency to dwell in the ideal world of the infinite, the 
eternal, the divine. Rationalism indeed, may succeed in des- 
a the system of transcendental faith, in which they have 
been educated, but unable to discover new and independent bases 
of belief, and incapable of living without religious support, they 
still move about in ‘‘ worlds unrealized,” mistrusting their reali- 
zation even in eternity, yet never absolutély convinced that these 
imperial conceptions do not exist, in higher regions, as the su- 
preme facts of the universal life. Unemotional minds, on the 
other hand, under the guidance of a negative criticism, incline 
to seek a solution of the difficulty in the high Alexandrian 
method. They cut the Gordian knot of speculation; they sever 
the real from the ideal ; they retain the former end of the philo- 
sophic cord; and seemingly throw away the latter, affirming 
either that there is no such end, and that its abscission is only a 
negation of a chimera, or else that its existence concerns them in 
no appreciable degree. Of clear, hardy, and self-commanding 
intellect, they master their rebellious affections, limit their de- 
sires, circumscribe the field of their hopes, their aspirations, and 
their duties, and practically renounce all faith in the eternal and 
infinite realities. Such is a rough description of two extreme 
types of minds that have been seriously affected by the conclusions 
of negative ratiocination. 

There is yet a third type. It includes those who, admitting the 
validity of the critical logic, admit, it only so far as regards the 
system in which transcendental ideas have hitherto been em- 
bodied ; not as regards the ideas themselves. For them the ideas 
are eternal ; they take new forms, more or less appropriate, and 
ever-varying with the varying social and intellectual development 
of mankind, Thus the spirit of a divine faith never leaves them, 
though they discard its changing manifestations. Of these, some 
cling to the old conceptions, induced by arguments grounded on 
psychological considerations ; some by reasonings based on the 
principles of natural theology ; and others by their adhesion to 
the metaphysical method, either because they conceive it to be 
valid under some new form, or because the final result of a method 
groundless in itself, can be shown to be accordant with the latest 
conclusion of exact science; whether that conclusion be capable 
of verification or only hypothetical. . 

To this last type of minds, we refer the authoress.of the work 
before us, Miss Sara Hennell, a lady whose unusual talents 
should ensure her some recognition, in her own right; while 
to those who can value intellectual liberty, even when they 
dissent from its occasional consequences, they are invested with an 
enhanced and transmitted brilliance, as the mental appanage of 
one associated by name, lineage and purpose, with the high- 
minded and self-sustained author of the Inguiry into the Origin 
of Christianity. 

The remarkable work, here mentioned, is one which has exer- 
cised an important primary influence on the mind of Miss 
Hennell, From it, she derives, if we rightly understand her, a 

ractical sense of the value of the historical element in what may 
be called the general evolution of human thought and sentiment. 
To this primordial constituent, which helps to form her present 
creed are aggregated, the instinctive principle of Feuer- 
bach, who regards the presumed objective ideal of the reason and 
the heart, as the spontaneous product of the infinite power of 
thought and feeling; “so that if you take from God the predi- 
cate of humanity, you take from him the predicate of deity”; 
the psychological principle of Mr. Herbert Spencer, who by show- 
ing ‘the true causal connexion between one and another of the 
immediate links of creation within our own reach of observation,” 
has at least; virtually demonstrated, in Miss Hennell’s opinion, 
the necessity of a first cause “in a way that makes it ss 
for the human mind, even in its weakest moods of morbid scep- 
ticism to fancy that it doubts of it;” the recognition of a self- 
evolving process of yer sare thought, illustrated in the bio- 
graphical history of phi ey | by Mr. G. H. Lewes; and the 
statistical generalization of Mr. Buckle who in attempting a 
numerical evaluation of human action suggests to Miss Hennell “a 
mathematical urpose ‘which’ tends directly towards the true 
knowledge of God. 

The fourfold series of philosophical conception which presents 
our authoress, with her bases of belief, may now be briefly ta- 
bulated as:—1, The historical sense of development ; 2. The in- 
stinctive subjective evolution ; 3. The psychologiccal development 
of human nature in chronological formation: and 4. The exhi- 
bition of arithmetically expressible results in the arrangements 
of human society. 


* Thoughts in Aid of Faith, gathered a the recent Works in Theology 
and Philosophy. By Sara 8. Hennell. Published by George Manwaring. 
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To show more 
this historical method of theological exploration, demands an il- 
lustrating power, that if we possessed, we could hardly now exert. 
Translating into common language what we conceive to be the re- 
sults of Miss Hennell’s investigation, we should say that she 
eventuall 


which generated the notion of a divine ideal, or absolute being 
in the human mind, emanates directly from the supreme causal 
power itself; that this persuasion is due to the sub-persuasion 
that Mr. Herbert Spencer has demonstrated the existence of a 
transcendant causality, and we suppose, indirectly if not directly, 
of the dependence of the succession of phenomena on this ulti- 
mate cause which may be conceived as a Divine Essence or en- 
circling mind, so that no mental or physical construction can 

roceed from it, which has not its justification, which was not 
intended and inspired, and which is not valid and eternally true, 
not in its forms but in its spirit. 

In our apprehension, Miss Hennell proposes to vindicate the 
metaphysical process, and to assert its reality and its rights, in 
opposition to its heretical impugners, M. Comte and Mr. Lewes, 
whose Positivism, with a lady’s power of monopglization, she, 
however, absorbs into her own system of thought. We believe, 
moreover, that she refuses to consider Metaphysic a failure, only 
because she is convinced on psychological grounds, that there is 


a First Cause to which all continuous evolutions must be re- | 


ferred ; but we infer, that if Mr. Spencer had not demonstrated 


its necessity, she would be ready to admit the futility of the onto- | 
— 


logical system. By certain abstracting, generalizing, and 
fying processes, men have been led onward in a purely Idealistic 
line, to the sublime conception of philosophic Monotheism. The 
fact in itself, however, remarkable as it is, would not be its own 
voucher, It suggests a truth but it does not establish it. Hap- 
pily science moving in an independent parallel, intervenes in the 
very moment when its intervention is most required. Positivism, 
hard and realistic, under its earlier professors, acquires, under 
Mr. Spencer’s inspirations, a transcendant and divine character. 
The “vivida vis” of this really original thinker, has, if Miss 
Hennell rightly inform us, overleaped the “ flammantia monia 
mundi”; he has proved that there is an unknown, an unknow 
able ; he has shown that all the consequents of time have their 
one antecedent in eternity ; that all forms, are more or less re- 
motely, manifestations of its power; that the homogeneous germ 
out of which man has been constructed by the gradual super- 
addition of accumulative accretions, was brought into being and 
has been gradually developed by it. Such at least is Miss Hen- 
nell’s faith, if we do not misconstrue her exnosition of it ; for she 
deals, in truth, with problems so remote and ewtherially subtle, 
that she is not easily intelligible. Her loftiness of aim; her 
purity of purpose ; her ardent religiosity are undeniable. In her 
spiritual intrepidity she soars up, farklike, into the azure fields of 
air, and as she modulates her Orphic song, she may well say with 
the Italian poet whom our English Shelley has here translated :— 
** My song, I fear that thou wilt find but few, 
That fitly will conceive thy reasoning, 
Of such hard matter dost thou entertain.” 

Any resetting, however, of an old argument is at all times wel- 
come. We cannot but admire the effort, if we do not subscribe to 
the opinion, which would pronounce it successful. Something of 
metaphysics we, too, have read. Almost we may say that we 
were born in the Ontological Arcadia, ‘* Auch ich war in Arcadien 

boren.” Yet we have little hope now that we shall ever recover 

e patriotic aspirations that glorified our earlier life. Essences, 
entities, absolutes, live for us no longer in the faith of reason. If 

ychology is to reéstablish their empire, it must convert them 
into facts, if not of observation, yet at least of inference. If it 
succeed in proving the objective existence of the one Divine 
Being, to whom all nature seems to tend, then honour to psycho- 
logy! Meanwhile, however splendid the ultimate conception of 
the metaphysical procedure may be, as a conception, it would 
still remain a mere abstraction, if we rightly apprehend our 
authoress, unless the more sacred of the exact sciences elevated it 
into reality. Neither of Miss Hennell’s intellectual opponents 
denies the incalculable services which the metaphysical evolution 
has conferred on the race. They deny only that the method is in 
itself fruit-bearing and conclusive. We refrain from mere nega- 
tive criticism on Miss Hennell’s statement. We doubt, however, 
if she has always rightly apprehended the great French thinker 
or his expositor; whose views, it may be said, in passing, differ 
widely in some essential respects from those of the founder of 
Positivism. 

From an investigation, partly historical, partly philosophical, 
Miss Hennell advances to a consideration of the practical results 
of her method. Starting from the historical point of view, and 

nizing in Jesus one “whom God saw fit to raise up,” she 
adopts the idea of divineness or of a divine agency in the evolu- 
tion of humanity, instinctive, psychological, and progressive in 
time. In her view, the gradual exaltation and successive purifi- 
cation of the religious idea from the gods to God, to the God-man 
of theologians, and the abstract humanity of philosophical specu- 
latists, was in the nature of a providential dispensation, educatin 
the race, and gradually instituting its final religion. The wae 
intention and character of Divine Providence are, our Essayist 
thinks, ascertainable by a scientific and systematic estimate of the 
true bearing of its acts, not by a merely subjective apprehension. 
As a large acquaintance with the overt manifestations of human 


recisely the real or supposed significance of 


arrives at a theistic or quasi-theistic belief ; that this | 
belief is founded on a persuasion that the metaphysical impulsion | 





nature corrects the aberrations of our personal judgment, and is 
the condition of the formation of moral science; so intellectual 
| accuracy in the collection and classification of the overt manifes- 
tations of God in history, especially the history of man, ‘is re- 
quired in order to bring our religion also into the same elevated 
position with our morality. We have to use our knowledge of 

umanity ; that is, not in the least as a measure of the Divine 
nature, but only as a firm ground obtained from which to make 
our observations.” Thus, “the essential difference,” continues 
our authoress, ‘‘ between the old metaphysics and the new is this; 
that our knowledge of deity, or of the guiding principle of nature, 
has to be gained, not by the mere transference of the image 
of the mind of man, as if a thing of limited kind could be sw 
posed capable of giving us acquaintance with the mind of God; 
but, by following of that ordinary method which precisely, by 
means of its commencing upon the outer surface, with the most 
material and simply sensational impression of its subj ect, renders 
the knowledge finally gained the reflection of the whole conscious- 
ness of universal nature.” 

Conceiving every natural science to have at the beginning its 
corresponding theology, Miss Hennell pronounces that the mytho- 
logical worship of humanity is now, in its turn, subsiding into 
the one common ground of science. She would say, in fact, that 
as astrology was the forerunner of astronomy, and alchemy of 
chemistry, so the old factitious theology is destined to grow into 
a new natural theology. Accordingly, she affirms that the 
science of theology is the perception that it is the proper mode of 
| attaining to all sorts of abstract conceptions, and is the rightful 
result out of all theologies ; while its philosophy is the perception 
| that ‘‘ the theological theory of religion has had its proper fruit 
| when it has produced a science of religion.” To make her mean- 
| ing clear md explicit, Miss Hennell goes on to state that “ this 

science consists in recognizing the theory in the new character of 
imagination and poetry, now seen to be intrinsically and scienti- 
| fieally the highest organ of the divine inspiration which is the 
| life of the world.” 

Of the two proclaimed results of the old theology, divine poetry 
and human morality, Miss Hennell has passed over the former, 
without favouring us with any separate exposition of her views. 
In her indications of a science of morality, on the other hand, she 
has entered fully into a consideration of the nature and objects of 
ethical knowledge. Her speculations, under this head, are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and, we think, generally sound, at any 
rate in their results. ‘The practical application of her principle, 
at the close of the volume, will be regarded as satisfactory only 
by that select audience which has attained that ‘ victorious 
largeness of mind” which is the aim of her religion, since the 
new theology offers no satisfaction to the need tor consolation ex 
aoe by men when they mourn for those who are gone, 

tather ‘ in alternate hope and pang of separation does it appear 
that we are destined to fall the human course to the end : _ 
and sorrow, as twin genii, attending upon us inseparably for 
ever.” There are, howeyer, both wisdom and beauty apparent in 
the reflections with which Miss Hennell endeavours to reconcile 
us with the limitations of our human lot; reflections which al- 
ways evince a magnanimous natural piety. 

We have said nothing of the arrangement of material or of the 
literary expression adopted in this almost unique volume. The 
arrangement may be designated autobiographical, since the essay 
reflects the various modifications of faith or opinion, of the writer, 
in the order in which they were produced, by the works that have 
acknowledgedly, suggested and assisted Miss Hennell’s thoughtful 
elaboration, and is thus appropriately accordant with her presiding 
idea of historical evolution. The literary expression is often 
powerful, and eloquent; sometimes terse and emphatic. We 
could, however, desiderate a more simple, direct and lucid style of 
composition. The construction of the sentences is often painfully 
Teutonic, and there are passages which require as it were retrans- 
lation from German-English into the plain, old, unpretending, 
mother-tongue. That Miss Hennell has an affluent, if oe 
style, probably none will deny. If retaining its poetical richness 
she could simplify and clear it, we should consider it worthy of 
higher praise. 

In noticing this selection of Thoughts in aid of Faith, we have 
pronounced no decisive opinion on the value of the method em- 
ployed. We think it right, so far as it is within our power, to re- 

ort every note-worthy book, be its intellectual principles or re- 
igious conclusions os they may. The conditions, however, 
under which we write, impose on us the duty, in cases resembling 
the present, of acting as impartial expositors, not as judges. We 
neither vindicate nor condemn, we only report and comment. It 
will be seen that Miss Hennell’s book is addressed not to those 
who are sustained by the religion of a historical Christianity but 
to those who have their religion to seek—who require Thoughts 
in Aid of Faith. 








WILD SPORTS OF INDIA," 

CAPTAIN SHAKESPEAR’S reasons for writing a book are the best 
in the world : his subjects are very interesting, they concern mul- 
titudes of people, and he understands them better than most 
men. All sorts of readers can relish his stirring narratives, and 
his practical remarks on horseflesh and cavalry tactics, but Anglo- 
Indians especially should study his book as the grammar of an 
art on which their lives and fortunes may be dependent. Every 

* The Wild Sports of India: with Remarks on the Breeding and Rearing o 


Horses, and the Formation of Light Irregular Cavalry. By Captain Henry Shakes- 
pear, Commandant Nagpore Irregular Force. Published by Smith and Elder, 
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man of them, whether he be soldier or civilian, may have to ride 
and fight for his life at a moment’s notice, and he will ride and 
fight all the better if he be a hunter. In frequent conflicts with 
the fiercest wild beasts he will have acquired consummate skill in 
horsemanship, confidence in the use of his weapons, and that pre- 
sence of mind in face of sudden danger, without which the great- 
est natural courage, strength, and agility, may fail their owner 
at his utmost need, and leave him at the mercy of an ignoble foe. 
There are other perils, too, which hourly beset the Englishman in 
India who has too much leisure, and too little scope for the inno- 
cent expenditure of his exuberant energies, and from these he will 
find a sure safeguard in the practice of field sports. Better for 
him that he should risk life and limb in a useful and exhilarating 

ursuit, than that he should take to gambling, sotting, and all 
sinds of profligacy to escape the intolerable burden of ennui. So 
thinks Captain Shakespear, and though some may undervalue his 
opinions as those of an enthusiast, his reasoning is by no means 
hobbyhorsical. The Decean, where chiefly his hunting expe- 


rience has lain, is a very rough country to ride over, and he warns | 


his Indian friends, that if they hunt as boldly as he would have 
them to do over the rocky ground of the Deccan, they must of 
necessity have falls. But what of that? ‘You may break many 
bones without much injury.”” He himself has thrice had bones 
broken in hunting; he has been wounded by a wild boar, again 
by a panther, and again in action; and now, after twenty-five 
years of service, he is still in good health, and capable of riding 
a hundred miles in the day. His favourite quarry is the boar 
and the panther, for these are the bravest beasts in India, and 
the only two before which he himself has gone down. 
them he seems to esteem the tiger and the bear, which are so 





| whilst his upper fangs lacerated my arm and hand, the lower 


Next to | 


numerous and destructive, that ‘“‘ the report from one district | 


—the Raipore district of Nagpore province—stated that in 
the years 1855—6, more than a hundred and fifty people 
had been killed by bears and tigers.” Once he cneousianl 

she bear, on foot, with a spear, which he drove into the animal’s 
withers. Throwing herself on her back, as bears always do when 
speared, she disengaged herself from the weapon, and nearly 
caught him round the waist before he could deliver another blow 
which struck her behind the shoulder, Then, as she rolled 
over on her back, she exposed the white horse-shoe patch 


a | 


was still > raga his mouth and gasping—and broke his back. Turning 
round to the poor villager who, now the tiger was dead, was afraid to come 
near him, I patted him on the shoulder, and said, ‘There is your enemy, 
old man: now, where does the tigress live >’—‘I iow nothing about her,’ 
said the man, trembling all ever (and no wonder) ; ‘this was the owner of 
my village. 1 know nothing at all of the tigress. She takes her water at 
the other side of the village, and a long way off.’” 

That night the tigress carried off one of the captain’s troopers 
out of the camp, though the precaution of lighting fires and post- 
ing sentries had not been neglected. She was pursued, but in- 
effectually ; the night was too dark to see her, and her victim was 
unable to guide the pursuit by his cries, for she had seized the 
poor fellow by the mouth. Two or three hours after the pursuit 
had ceased, those in camp could hear the growling of the tigress, 
and the crunching of the poor trooper’s bones, Next day she met 
with her deserts. 

Here is the story of a desperate fight with a panther. 

‘* Having warned the village shikaree to keep close behind me with the 
heavy spear he had in his hand, 1 began to follow the wounded panther; 
but had searcely gone twenty-five yards, when one of the beaters, who was 
on high ground, beckoned to me, and pointed a little below him, and in 
front of me. There was the large panther sitting out, unconcealed, be- 
tween two bushes, a dozen yards before me. I could not, however, see his 
head; and whilst I was thus delayed, he came out with a roar straight at 
me. I fired at his chest with a ball ; and, as he sprang upon me, the shot 
barrel was aimed at his head. In the next moment, he seized my left arm 
and the gun. Thus, not being able to use the gun asa club, I forced i 
crosswise, into his mouth. He bit the stock through in one place; an 

angs went 
into the gun. His hind claws pierced my left thigh. He tried very hard 
to throw me over. In the meanwhile the shikaree, who, had he kept the 
spear before him, might have stopped the charge of the panther, had re- 
treated some paces to the left, He now, instead of spearing the panther, 
shouted out and struck him, using the spearasaclub, In a moment the 
animal was upon him, stripping him of my shikar bag, his turban, my re- 
volving rifle, and the spear. The man passed by me, holding his wounded 
arm, 


‘* The panther quietly crouched five paces in front of me. I knew my 
only chance was to keep my eye upon him, He sat with all my despoiled 
} The first 


property, —_. from the shikaree, around and under him. 
step I moved backwards, keeping my eye on the panther, I fell on my back 
into a thorn bush, having slipped upon the rock. Here I was still within 


| one spring of the animal, who appeared, as far as I could see, to be not at 


on the chest, well known to hunters as lying directly over the | 


bear's heart ; ‘‘and, before she could recover herself, putting 
my right hand and shikar knife between her fore-paws, I sheathed 
it in her heart, killing her dead. This was about the most deli- 
cious blow I ever dealt.” 

One of the villages of the Raipore district above mentioned was 


infested, in 1856, by two man-eating tigers, by which it had been | 


almost entirely depopulated, only one family remaining in it at 
the time of Captain Shakespear’s visit. He had a calf fastened 
as a bait near the forest in which the tigers lodged, and went out 
to look for them at daybreak, attended by his two shikarees, or 
hunters, and a guide from the village. They had not gone far, 
when they heard a loud roar. ‘ The poor villager, the father of 
thé only remaining family, whispered, ‘* Wich hai—that is he! 
that’s the tiger who owns my village.” 

“* Coming to some rocks from which I knew that the tied-up calf could be 
seen, and thinking that the shikaree might not have remembered the spot, 
I pulled him back cautiously. I looked. There was the white calf, ap- 
parently dead. Mangkalee remarked as much, in a whisper. The younger 
shikaree, Nursoo, was behind me on the left. We all gazed ata tail. The 
distance was some sixty yards from us, but we could not make out the 
tiger. At length, the end of the tail moved. Nursoo, making a similar 
motion with his fore-finger, whispered in my ear, ‘ Doom-hilta-hai ’—(The 
tail’s moving.) I now made out the body of the animal clear enough. 
Not a blade of grass nor a leaf was between us. A single forest tree, with- 
out a branch on it for thirty feet from the ground, was twenty yards nearer 

e tiger. 

“* It was very probable that he would sce us, but it must be risked; so, 
ressing down my shikaree, Mangkalee, with my hand behind me, and 
eeping the trunk of the tree between the foe and me, while I said within 

myself, ‘God be with me! If 1 get behind that tree without your seeing 
me, you're a dead tiger.’ I passed rapidly forward. So intent was the 
huge beast upon the poor calf that he did not hear me. I placed the barrels 
of my rifle against the tree, but was obliged to wait. 

“The tiger and the calf lay contiguous, tails on end to us. The calf’s 
neck was in the tiger’s mouth, whose large paws embraced his victim. I 
looked, waiting for some change in the position of the body to allow me to 
aim at a vital part... .. 

** At length the calf gave a struggle and kicked the tiger, on which the 
latter clasped him nearer, arching his own body, and exposing the white of 
his belly and chest. I pulled the trigger very slowly, aiming at the white, 
and firing for his heart—he was on his left side—as if I was firing at an egg 
for a thousand pounds. 

I knew that I hit the spot aimed at; but, to my astonishment, the tiger 
sprang up several feet in the air with a roar, rolled over, and towards me— 
for he was on higher ground than I was—when, bounding to his feet, as if 
unscathed, he made for the mountains, the last rock of which was within 
forty yards of him. 

“*T must acknowledge that, firing at a beast of this sort, with no vital 

to aim at, standing as I was for some time looking at him, and on 
ower ground, my heart beat rather quicker that was its wont. Albeit I 
had never turned my back to any animal in the jungles, and not one had 
ever seen its shape! I was confident, too, in my own nerve and shooting, 
for I had cut down, with one exception,—and that one had cut me down as 
the scythe does the grass—every wild beast of the forest. 

“Immediately the tiger sprang to his feet, and exposed his broad left side 
to me, I ste from behind the tree, looked at him in the face with con- 
tempt, as if he had been a sheep, and while he passed me with every hair 
set, his beautiful white beard and whiskers spread, and his eye like fire, 
with the left barrel I shot him through the heart. He went straight and at 
undiminished speed, each bound covering fifteen fect at least, for twenty-five 
yarda, and then fell on his head under the lowest rock of the mountain in 
which was his stronghold. Up went in the air his thick, stumpy tail. 
Seizing my other rifle, I walked up to about fifteen yards of him—for he 


all disabled by the fight. Nothing could have saved me had he again at- 
tacked; but ‘ there’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft,’ to look out for 
the life of the wild hunter. I retreated step by step, my face still towards 
the foe, till I got to my horse, and to the other beaters, who were all col- 
lected together some forty yards from the fight. 

“ T immediately loaded the gun with a charge of shot, and a bullet that I 
perchance found; and, taking my revolver pistol out of the holster, and 
sticking it into my belt, determined to carry on the affair to its issue, know- 
ing how rarely men recover from such wounds as mine. I was bleedin 
profusely from large tooth wounds in the arm ; the tendons of my left han 
were. torn open, and I had five claw-wounds in the thigh. The poor 
shikaree’s left arm was somewhat clawed up, and if the panther was not 
killed, the superstition of the Natives would go far to kill this man. Ter- 
ribly frightened as he was, his wounds were not so bad as mine. I per- 
suaded my horse-keeper to come with me; and, taking the hog-spear he 
had in his hand, we went to the spot where lay the weapons stripped from 
the shikaree. A few yards beyond them there crouched the huge panther, 


| Again, I could not see his head very distinctly, but fired deliberately be- 


hind his shoulder. In one moment he was again upon me. I gave him the 


| charge of shot, as I supposed, in his face, but had no time to take aim, The 


horse-keeper, instead of spearing, fell upon his back. In the next instant, 
the panther got hold of my left foot in his teeth, and threw me on my back. 
I struck at him with the empty gun, and he seized the barrels in his mouth. 
This was his last effort. f sprang up, and seizing the spear from the 
horse-keeper, drove it with both hands through his side, and thus killed 
him. I immediately had my boot pulled off. My foot bled profusely. 
Fortunately, the wound was in the thin part of the toot, and not in the in- 


| step or ankle: but the teeth had met.” 





| 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

In tue Rear anv tur Brav Ipeat, we have a good enough little 
book by the Author of Visiting My Relations. It is written in the form 
of unposted Letters or possibly Addresses to a young Bride, and is in- 
tended as a little manual of counsels to be consulted when the beau ideal 
in which she rejoiced, on her wedding morning, has yielded to the real. 
The mistakes and misconduct which render marriage unhappy, are in 
the author’s view attributable chiefly to an excess of feeling, fancy, and 
enthusiastic passion, which makes the wife demand an impossible 
homage from her husband. We suppose most vital qualities have their 
inherent or incidental dangers. It is surely well to caution the young 
against unreasonable expectation and extravagant sentiment. Butit is the 
false ideal only that we should deprecate. All true healthy life of intellect, 
imagination, and emotion, seems to us, at any rate, in its degree, to have 
a sacredness, like religious life. We would, while true to all prosaic 
duties, throw more poctry into love, not less; improve and strengthen 
character, and not repress the natural growth of any genuine feeling. 
We do not accuse our author of any such theory of repression ; but we 
suspect that though there is undeniable truth in the reclamations of this 
little book, that the remedy indicated in its pages is placed less in the 
healthy development of all the faculties, than in abstinence from 
emotional enjoyment. The book, however, is a well-meaning-book, 
with a fund of excellent advice in it; and, with some qualification, we 
recommend it to all enthusiastic young brides who expect “continual 
worship” from their husbands, ‘“O wicked imagination, whence 
camest thou in to cover the earth with deceit ?” 

Mr. J. C. M. Bellew has published a yolume of Sermons, twenty- 
eight in number, entitled Cunist iv Lire: Lire ry Cunist: delineating 
the aspect of the Saviour’s character exhibited by various earthly inci- 
dents (‘Christ in Life’) and “the aspect of the Christian’s Life, as he 
consecrates the events and occupations of the world to a “Life in 
Christ.” Of these sermons some relate to the festivals of the Church : 
one is strictly occasional; that on the hag ee Oy for Peace in India; 
and one Social; that on Sunday Trading in the Metropolis. The Ser- 
mons are orthodox, but not ecclesiastical ; their style is rhetorical and 
somewhat pretentious; they draw on history and science for illus- 
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fatien; and are relieved by passages of personal experience in Foreign 
ravel, 


Tue TuErmo-Execrricat' or Naturat System or Mepicrne is the 
work of a gentleman who has the misfortune to be grossly illiterate, 
and to know nothing at all of the art of reasoning, though 4 appends 
seven honorary letters to his name. His book is the veriest rubbish of 
sciolism and muddleheadedness. 


Exements or Cuemicat Puysics, by Professor Cooke, of Harvard 
University, is an exhaustive treatise, theoretical and practical, on the 
processes of weighing and measuring in relation to chemistry, and is 
also intended to serve as the first volume of an extended work on the 
Philosophy of Chemis It is executed with care and judgment, and 
well deserves the attention of English students. 


Of Peaks, Passes, ann Giacters, five editions have been published 
within twelve months. The fifth is reduced in price as well as in bulk, 
and is made suitable in form and weight for being carried in the knap- 
sack or the pocket. 

Books. 

The Thermo-Electrical or Natural System of Medicine. The Science of Life, 
Health, and Disease: explanatory of the Mysteries of Man’s Existence, and 
all the Phenomena of Life; with the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of 
Disease. The Fruit of Forty Years’ Professional Experience. By Charles 
Searle, M.D., M.R., C.S.E, 

Alice Lisle : a Tale of Puritan Times. By the Rev. R. King. 

Mainstone’s Housekeeper. By Eliza Meteyard (* Silverpen”), 
volumes, 

The Girl's Birthday Book. A Collection of Tales, Essays, and Narratives, es- 
pecially designed for Girls. Numerous Illustrations. 

Chileote Park ; or the Sisters. By the Author of “ Likes and Dislikes.” 

History of the Consulate, and the Empire of France under Napoleon- 

M 


In three 


Forming a Sequel to ‘* The History of the French Revolution.” By M. A. 
— 7 Prime Minister of France, &c. Translated from the French, 
olume 17, 


By George Francis Train, 
New Epitions anp Reprints, 
How to Nurse Sick Children. By Charles West, M.D. 


Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. A Series of Excursions by Members of the Alpine 
Club. Edited by John Ball, President of the Alpine Club. 


Spread-Eagleism, 


LITERARY NEWS. 

“The Life and Correspondence of William, First Lord Auckland,” 
with introduction and preface by the Right Honourable Lord Auckland, 
is announced as forthcoming by Mr. Bentley. 

Messrs. Longman and Co. have in the press “‘ The Assiniboine and 
Saskatchewan Exploring Expedition: Narrative of a Journey through 
the Southern Portion of Rupert’s Land,” by Henry Youle Hind, M.A., 
and “ Registration of Title to Land: what it is, why it is needed, and 
how it may be effected,” by Mr, Robert Wilson. 

Mr. Murray promises “‘ The oe and History of Language, based 
on Modern Researches,” by F, W. Farrar, M.A.; “ Life, Letters, and 
Journals of Jonathan Swift,” by John Forster; “ History of the. Two 
Years’ War in the Crimea,” by A. W. Kinglake, M.P.; ‘ Two Years’ 
Residence in Denmark,” by Horace Marryat, Esq.; ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
a Clergyman’s Wife,” edited by the Dean of Canterbury; and “ The 
Private Diary of General Sir Robert Wilson in 1812-1814,” published 
by his family. 

“ A Book about Doctors,” by J. C. Jeaffreson; ‘ Half-Hours with 

lish Painters, from Hogarth to Turner,” by G. W. Thornbury; and 
“Six Years of a Traveller’s Life in Western Africa,” by Francisco 
Valdez, are announced as forthcoming by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 

Messrs. Thomas Murray and Son, of Glasgow, announce as forthcom- 

. “Scottish Field Sports,” by J.‘D. Dougall; ‘‘ The Screw Pro- 
peller: Who invented it,” by Mr. Robert Wilson, of Manchester; and 
“The Daughters of India: their Social Condition, Religion, Literature, 
and Prospects,” by the Reverend Edward Jewitt Robinson, late mission- 
ary in Ceylon. 

A new monthly medical journal, entitled “‘ The London Medical Re- 
view,” is announced b r. Baillitre, Regent Street. A new Irish 

riodical, called ‘‘ Duffy’s Hibernian Magazine; a monthly journal of 

iterature, Science, and Art,”’ edited by Martin Haverty, Bsy., author 
the “‘ History of Ireland.” The latter magazine is to “ reflect thoroughly 
the national mind of Ireland.” 

emsenge to the Paris correspondent of the Indcpendance Belge, the 
Emperor Napoleon is at present actively engaged in writing a “* His- 
toire de Jules César,” for which he has been amassing materials for 
several years. His Majesty likewise is getting ready for the press the 
third and fourth volumes of his “ Histoire de |’ Artillerie en France,” to 
be published simultaneously with a new edition of the first two volumes. 

The “ Journal et Mémoires du Marquis d’Argenson,” has been pub- 
lished for the first time, from the autograph manuscripts, of the Library 
of the Louvre, by the Historical Society of France. 

Amyot, Paris, has brought forth a new and enlarged edition of the 
“ Histoire des Peuples et des Etats Pyrénéens,” in five volumes, by M. 
Cénac-Moncaut. This new edition contains a complete etymology of 
names, as well as a list of the various treaties concluded between Spain 
and France for the regulation of the frontier. 

The last volume of M. Arséne Houssaye’s “ Histoire de ]’Art Fran- 
gais au XVIII. sitcle,” comprising lives of all the distinguished 
om, F oma and musicians of the period, has been issued by M. 
H. Plon, 





aris, 

A translation of J. D. Passavant’s celebrated work on Raphael, made 
under the direction of the author, has been published by J. Renouard, 
Paris, under the title ‘“‘ Raphael d’Urbin et son pére, Giovanni Sandi.” 

Messrs. Didot and Co. have published an ‘Etude Philosophique, 
Historique et Critique sur le Magnétisme des Médecins Spargiristes au 
Seiziéme Siécle,” by Dr. Postel, of Caen, a learned antiquarian. 

The twelfth livraison of the ‘‘Grandes Usines de France : tableau de 
Vindustrie Francaise au dix-neuviéme siécle,” edited by the conductor 
of the Moniteur Universel, has just been published. It contains an ac- 
count of the paper manufactures of Essonne. The thirteenth part, which 
is announced as forthcoming, will give a description of the great cannon- 
foundry of Douai. 

Two volumes of as yet unpublished letters and essays of Descartes, 





discovered by M. Foucher de Careil, haye just been issued by Messrs, 
Durand and Co., Paris, under the title “‘ Pensées et Remarques sur les 
Principes de Philosophie, la Météorologie, la Physiologie et l’ Anatomie,” 
The work is in Latin, accompanied by a French translation. 

Messrs. Guillaumin and Co., Paris, have published, ‘‘ Le Paupérisme 
et les Associations de Prévoyance; Nouvelles Etudes sur les Sociétés de 
Secours Mutuels,” by M. Emile Laurent, Sub-prefect of the department 
of the Gironde. 

Two new works on Algeria have been issued by M. Challamel, Paris, 
a * Histoire de la Colonisation de ]’ Algérie,” by M. Louis de Baudri- 
cour, and an “ Etude sur |’Agriculture et la Colonisation de I’ Algérie,” 
by M. Emile Cardon. 

The second volume of Fr. Bodenstedt’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Zeitgenossen 
und ihre Werke,” (Shakespeare’s Cotemporaries and their Works) has 
been published by Messrs. Cotta and Co., Stuttgart. 

Brigola, the well-known Milanese publisher, is selling an interesting 
— by Gabriele Rosa, called “ La Russia e ]’Oriente : Studi Storici 

olitico,”’ ‘* Russia and the East: Historical and Political Studies.” 

A new French journal has appeared at Milan, under the title of “ Le 
National: journal de l'indépendance Italienne et de T’alliance Fran- 
aise.” It is edited by M. Edouard Pierre. Turin likewise possesses a 
French journal, called “ Les Nationalités; Messager des intéréts nou- 
veaux, quotidien, politique, international.” This journal has offices 
both in Turin and Paris, and is especially noticeable as being the only 
political paper which publishes the time-tables of the French and Pied- 
montese railways. 


Ohe Uheatres. 

The French company under M. Talexy has made a good beginning at 
the St. James’s Theatre. Le Cheveu Blanc, by M. Octave Feuillet, is 
just one of those short conversational pieces, that we do not care to see 
on the English stage, but which are extremely agreeable, when played 
in French, A husband and wife, living in a virtual state of separation, 
though under the same roof, gracefully talk themselves back into a re- 
conciliation, and their talk is carried on in the most natural fashion, by 
M. Paul Devaux and Mademoiselle Duverger. M. Brindeau, of the 
Théatre Frangais, has displayed his strength, as Georges Bernard, in 
Par Droit de Conquéte. This is a well-known part in the French re- 
pertory, and was originally played by M. Bressant. Georges Bernard, is 
a plebeian by birth, an engineer by profession, a gentleman by education, 
a man of wealth by dint of industry and talent, and with all these quali- 
fications, he succeeds in marrying the penniless daughter of an old aristo- 
cratic house, notwithstanding the opposition of a host of relations, who 
would prefer starvation to mésalliance, Contests between the nobility of 
birth and that of talent are common on the Parisian stage, but this piece 
is remarkable for the leniency with which the old régime is treated by 
the author, M. Legarvé. A marchioness, who carries on a war to the 
knife with Georges, is, nevertheless, the most amiable lady in the world, 
and a Marquis who himself studies engineering, that he may add new 
lustre to his ancient name, belongs almost as much to one side us to the 
other. 

M. Talexy is wisely providing for us the novelties of the French stage. 
La Tentation, the new comedy by M. Octave Feuillet, produced as re- 
cently as last March, is announced for tonight, and Le Cheveu Blanc, is a 
work of about the same data. 





At the Strand, there is a new “ comedy ” called Appearances, in which 
a number of persons are supposed to wear a variety of moral masks, 
which are duly taken off in the end. Neither with nor without the vloak 
are they very interesting. 





Mr. Phelps continues to “star” at the Princess’s Theatre, where he 
has already played the Man of the World, the Fool's Revenge, Othello, and 
Hamlet. 





Music. 

La Gazza Ladva was revived at Covent Garden on Saturday last. It 
is strange that this opera should require to be revived—one of the most 
beautiful and celebrated of Rossini’s works: an opera that has had un- 
bounded popularity, and has been performed numberless times in every 
musical theatre in Europe—or, indeed, we may say, in the world. And yet 
it has not been performed in London for years—a thing for which we are 
quite unable to account. The subject is pathetic, and its dramatic treatment 
very interesting; while the music, written when Rossini’s powers and 
fame were at their zenith, teems with the richest fruits of his genius, 
Nor is it an opera difficult to get up, and we do not remember any time 
when the company at either of our Italian houses was insufficient for its 
effective representation. 

The present Covent Garden Company is well fitted for it; and its per- 
formance on Saturday last was one of the greatest treats we have enjoyed 
for a long time. Ninetta found a perfect representative in Madame 
Penco, whose beauty, simplicity, and deep but unexaggerated feeling, 
combined to form a living picture of the humble heroine. The character 
of the young lover was quite suited to Gardoni ; as the old soldier, Ninet- 
ta’s father, Faure reminded us of Tamburipi; the Podestd is one of the 
characters which have gained for Ronconi his reputation as one of the 
greatest comedians on the opera stage; and Madame Didiée gave full 
effect to the small but pleasing part of the boy Pippo, Ninetta’s kind- 
hearted fellow servant. It is scarcely necessary to add, that the music 
was sung as admirably as the drama was acted. 

The “ Floral Hall” adjoining Covent Garden Theatre has now been 
opened for a series of morning concerts, the first of which was given on 
Wednesday. It is a beautiful place—a Crystal Palace on a smaller scale, 
and, filled as it was by a fashionable crowd in their gayest dresses, it 
was one of the prettiest sights that could be imagined. But, what was 
more to the pu , it was found to be a capital concert-hall, excellent 
in its acoustical qualities, and well calculated for the performance of 
every description of music. The concert was precisely similar to those 
which, for several years, were given by the lessee of the Italian Opera 
at Sydenham ; the only difference being that the music was heard to in- 
finitely greater advantage. The singers were the — stars of the 
opera company ; the magnificent orchestra and chorus of the theatre were 
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employed ; and the programme was made up of pieces taken from the 

theatrical répertoire. Such concerts present no novelty to the habitual 

opera-goers; but they attract multitudes who are not habitual opera- 
rs, and who find them both novel and delightful. a 

The Popular Concert of Monday last consisted entirely of Italian 
music, selected chiefly from the works of the great masters of the 
eighteenth century. here was a quintet of Boccherini, a quartet of 
Cherubini, ‘‘ Lessons” of Domenico Scarlotti, a sonata of Clementi, and 
vocal pieces from the operas of Jomelli, Piccini Paesicllo, and other 
worthies of a brilliant age. Our finest instrumental and vocal perform- 
ers—Arabella Goddard, Piatti, Becker, Parepa, and Santley—were em- 
ployed; and the concert was as successful as it was novel and inte- 
resting. 

We desire to call the attention of our benevolent readers to a musical 
entertainment which is to take place on Friday next at the Music Hall 
in Store Street, given by the committee of “‘ The Society for Improving 
the Social Position of the Blind,” the proceeds of which will be exclu- 
sively devoted to the interests of those who suffer from this calamity. 
The concert will consist of a selection from a grand romantic opera 
called The Last Crusade, composed by Mr, Alexander Mitchell, a blind 
musician, and first produced in Germany under the title of Die Treuen 
Briider. Ut willbe performed by a select body cf the South London 
Vocal and Instrumental Amatcurs, under the direction of the composer 
himself; and several blind vocal and instrumental artists will appear in 
the course of the evening. We heard Zhe Last Crusade several years 
ago, and were much struck with its merit, the author being evidently a 
man of original genius cultivated by a sound musical education. Among 
the blind artists who are to appear we observe the name of Miss Eliza 
Northcote, who is a performer of distinguished talent both on the organ 
and the pianoforte. The performance, besides its benevolent object, will 
possess no small musical interest; and we hope that its result will add to 
the means of an excellent and useful society. 


Liszt is about to marry a Russian princess. ‘ The German journals,” 
says the Gazette Musicale, “ announce the approaching marriage of 
Franz Liszt with the princess Wittgenstein. The dispensation so long 
expected has arrived from Rome. The ceremony will take place at 
Fulda, and will be performed by the Bishop.” 

The town of Zwickau, the native place of Robert Schumann, is about 
to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of bis birth by a performance of some 
of his best compositions on Friday next, the 8th of this month. Schu- 
mann, it will be remembered, died about two years ago in a lunatic 
asylum. He is one of those men of genius who, since their death, re- 
eeive that justice, which was withheld from them while living. His 
widow, Clara Schumann, is one of the greatest pianists of the age. 





Fine Arts. 


At the anniversary meeting of the Geographical Society when the 
medal was presented to Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, it was proposed by 
Sir Roderick Murchison, that the Society should promote the erection of 
a monument in bronze to the memory of Franklin and his companions, 
as the discoverers of the North-west passage. Sir Roderick suggested 
that as Franklin had served under Nelson, Trafalgar Square would be 
the most eligible and suitable site for the monument. 





The Queen has signified her approval of Mr. Spence’s model of the 
statue of “The Lady of the Lake,” a commission from her Majesty, and 
designed as a companion to Mr. Spence’s picturesque statue, ‘* The 
Highland Mary.” The statue was modelled in Rome, and a photograph 
of it was recently submitted to the Queen. 


A society has been in operation these two years for encouraging the 
study of a very beautiful art of old times—that of illuminating manu- 
scripts. For some years it has been evident that the public taste for 
decoration has been shown very decidedly in favour of costly and splen- 
did books, both as to typography and binding. Some exquisite repro- 
ductions in the old style by Mr. Owen Jones will be remembered, and, 
in fact, the style has been carried into many branches of the ornamental 
book-trade with various degrees of merit. The British Museum, as is 
well known, contains a rare collection of the finest examples of minia- 
ture painting and arabesque of the most beautiful kind; the Bodleian 
library is also extremely rich in choice specimens; so that abundance of 
models are at hand without going to the treasures of the Vatican. The 
society we speak of fullows somewhat the principle of the art unions, in 
presenting every member annually with a specimen of modern missal 
painting, done by those members who chose to employ their talents in 
thus earning an independent and very honourable living. The subjects 
of these presentation copies are taken from the prize of the year, which 
is competed for openly. This year, there are six original specimens of a 
page of the beatitudes, each in a style chosen and designed by the artist ; 
cernment of the judges, Mr. Owen Jones, Mr. Digby Wyatt, and Mr. Noel 
at least, three of these are admirably done, and it will probably tax the dis- 
Humphreys, to award the prize of ten guineas. The room of the Society 
in Berners Street is hung with many excellent specimens of work by the 
members, amongst whom are many ladies, and several distinguished 
amateurs of the aristocracy ; but as the names are not appended to them, 
we are unable to particularize the most successful students. M. de 
Lara appears to be a complete master of the art, and, we understand, 
superintends the studies of the members. It would be impossible to say 
too much in encouragement of a practice which would afford so con- 
genial and interesting an occupation, at a time when profitable employ- 
ment for young women is so warmly advocated. 

The prize awarded by the Society will, we hear, be presented at a 
soirée, to be arranged shortly for the purpose, at the South Kensington 
Museum. 


Portrait or Garimmatpr. At Graves’ in Pall Mall, there is an admi- 
rable likeness of this remarkable man. It is an oil painting by one of the 
Orsini family, a cousin, we believe, of Felice Orsini who was guillotined. 
The countenance is expressive of extraordinary energy, and that keen per- 
ception of what is likely to happen, with a great look of self-possession and 
decision of character, which go far to make the soldier. We fancied a cer- 
tuin resemblance, in the forehead more especially, to the head of Cromwell, 
though with more refinements of the features. 
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* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 


Per oz. 


BULLION. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 
Mexican Dollars .........+. coos O 6 2h) 


Silver in Bars, Standard........ 0 5 If 


GRAIN, Mark 





eS 4 

Fine ...... 54to 58) 
Foreign, R. 50— 58 
White F. 61—63) 


‘. ‘ 
Wheat,R.0. 50to55_ 
Fine...... 55—58 
Red, New. 44— 52 





METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 0 ..4£0 © © 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0©.. 7 5 @ 
Lead, British Pig ... 2310 0., 2410 © 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 © , 0 0 0 





Lane, June 1. 


‘. | is ’ 

Pine...... 68to73 | Indian Corn. 36 to 37 
Peas, Hog... 30—35 | Oats, Feed... 23-26 
Maple .... 25— 38 Fine .... 26—27 
White .... 36—40 


Fine ....., 52—54 Rye ....065 30—34 Poland .., 24—26 
White Old 50—56 Barley...... 30-34 Blue ...... Oo— 0| Fine .... 27—29 
rime ..... . 57—60 Malting .. 40—46) Beans, Ticks 34—40 | Potato.... 28—30 

+. U—33 


New ...... 46—54 Malt, Ord... 58—63) Marrow... 42—48 Fipe.. 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | 


For the Week ending May 26. 





Wheat ..... 52s. 6%, | Rye 7s. 34. 
Barley ..... 36 2 Beans 8 | 
Oats ....... 26 6 Peas .. | 
FLOUR. 
Town made ........++. per sack 50s. to 53s. 
Beconds .... 6c cee cecececncceece 35 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship37 — 40 | 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 37 — 38 
American ....... per barrel 28 — 32 
Canadian ......seccseeceee 26 — 32 


Bread, 7). to 8)d. the 4ib. loaf. 


Newoatre ano Leapenmatt.* 
. @. 





SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 


Wheat .... 5is. 8d, | Rye ....... Me 4a, 
Barley .... 37 2 1 





Oats ..... .25 8 (| Peas.......99 7 


PROVISIONS. 


! 
| Butter—Best Fresh, lr. Od. dos. 


Carlow, 0. 0s. to 0/. Os. per cwt. 





Bacon, Irish ......+++++ per cwt. 68%. — Tle. 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......- +. 0 — 68 
Derby, pale .....++++ ee 70 — 76 





Hams, York «2.66 .sssececeeeees 7% — 93 
Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 9a. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
CaTtLe Manxer.” 


Heap or Cartte at tue 











. ad 8. d. * ad. s. d. | CATTLE-MARKRT. 
Beef... 3 8to4 4 to to5 Oto5 6 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 4 8—5 4—! —-&5 6—6 4) Beasts. 3,930 .. 1,055 
Veal... 3 8—4 8— —5 6—6 ©)! Sheep ..28,500 7,910 
Pork... 4 4—-5 4— —4 8—5 0 | Calves.. 130 261 
Lamb. 5 8—t 8=— —7 6—0 0 | Pigs... 270 sesss oo 
offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 62s. to 84s. Down Tegs ...-++++++ perib. 20jd.to 21d. 
Mid and East Kent ditto..... 80 — 140 Half-bred Wether cecece is— 0 
Sussex ditto. ......seeeeeeeee 62 — 76 Leicester Fleeces ........+ cose WE 19 
Parnham ditto .......-.+++++ o-— 0 Combing Skins .......+++++«+« isa 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMivH Finer. Whuirecuarec. ComseRtann. 


Hay, Good .....++.+ 75s to Sts. 





Inferior . 6 = 6— 70 
0 - 0 
so —115 
25 =— 32 








0s, to 


— 70 





— 1M 
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FHE SPECTATOR. 





(2 YSTAL Pa L ACE. —CHARITY 


HOOL 

The GREAT MEETING of the CHILDREN of the 
CHARITY SCHOOLS, not taking place this year at St. 
Paul’s, will be held at the Crystal Palace on Wednesday 
next, the 6th of June. Conductor, Mr. G. W. Marriy. 

‘Admission, One Shilling; Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown 
extra, should be at once applied for at the Crystal Palace, at 
2, Exeter Hall, or by order at the Agents. 


RENCH PLAY S— 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening— 
Mademoiselle Duvencen—M. Bunpgav. 
Monday (first time), 
LA TENTATION. 

Orchestra Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Baleony Stalls, 5s.; Private 
Boxes, from Two Guineas. Doors open at Half-past Seven, 
commence at Eight. Places may be secured at the Box Office 
of the Theatre, from 11 to 5 o’Clock daily ; and at the princi- 
pal Music Warehouses and Libraries. 


Y COMMAND.—P HILHAKMONILCU 
SOCIETY.—The Directors respectfully announce that 
the FOURTH CONCERT will take place at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, on Monday Evening next, the 4th of June. 
Programme :—Sinfonia in A (Italian), Mendelssohn; Over- 
ture, Ruler of the Spirits, Weber; Sinfonia, Eroica, Bect- 
hoven ; Overture, Ruy Blas, Mendelssohn. Vocal performer 
—Mademoiselle Artét. Conductor—Professor Srexnxpate 
Bennerr. To begin at Eight. Door (in Hanover Street) 
open at Seven. Tickets, 15s. each; to be had of Messrs. 
Avpison, Houwrer, and Lucas, 210, Regent Street. 


Me AGUILAR respectfully announces 
that he will give a MORNING CONCERT at the 
Hanover Square Rooms on Monpay, Jvne 4th. To com- 
mence at 3 o'clock. Vocalists, Madile. Parepa, Miss Lindo, 
and Signor Belletti. Instrumentalists, Messrs. Alfred and 
en Holmes, ‘|—> Lidel, Mr. Pratten, Mr. Nicholson, Mr. 
Lazarus, Mr. C. Harper, Mr. Wactzig, and Mr. Aguilar, 
Conductor, Mr. Frank Morr. On this occasion will be per- 
formed, for the first time in public, Mr. Aguilar's new sestett 
for Piano, Flute, Oboe, Clarionet, Horn, and Bassoon. 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d.; Tickets, 7s. To be had at the 
— Music Warehouses, and of Mr. Aguilar,17, West- 
bourne urne Square, W 


‘LORAL | HALL, COVENT GARDEN. 
EXHIBITION OF FLOWERS. On Weonnspay, 
June 13, and Tuurspay, June 4, A GRAND EXHIBITION 
OF FLOWERS will take place in the NEW FLORAL 
HALL, COVENT GARDEN, to be held as an Inaugural 
Exhibition. previously to the opening of the building as a 
market for the sale of plants and flowers. 

The Exhibition will be arranged and the Floral Hall illu- 
minated on the Evening previous to the Flower Show, viz., 
on Tvsspay Evening, June 12; and on this occasion the Sub: 
seri to the Opera, as well as the Visitors to the Boxes, 
Pit Stalls, or Pit, will be presented with a card of entrée. 

Persons wishing to exhibit _ have as much space al- 
lotted to them as the a tions will allow: they will 
please to apply with By my le delay as possible, personally, 
or by letter, Famvew Lay 3, the kind of pants they would wish to 
exhibit, the quantity to Mr, Sreveys, Floral 
Hall, Covent Garden, we CL 


RITISH ASSOCIATION FOR. THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 

The THIRTIETH MEETING will be held at OXFORD, 

commencing on Wednesday, June 27, 1860, under the Presi- 

oat s of the LORD WROTTESLEY, M.A., V.P.R.S., 


























The face eption Room will be at the Divinity School. 

Notices of Communications intended to be read to the 
Association, accompanied by a statement whether or not the 
Author will be present at — Mecting, may be addressed to 
John Phillips, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Assistant General Secre- 
, University Museum, ‘Oxford ; or to George Rolleston, 
»F. L.S., Lee's Reader in Anatomy in the University of 
3.8. Smith, Esq., M.A., F.C.5., Balliol ( volte ze; 

Griffith, Esq., M.A., F.6.8., Jesus College, Local 





x 
and 
Secretaries, Oxford 
JOHN TAY LOR, F.R.S., General Treasurer. 
6, _ 8, Queen 8 Street Pla Place, »U ae Thames Street, London. 





ORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established, 1836. CAPITAL, 1,259,7 ACCUMU- 
LATED PREMIUM FUND, upwards of 350,000/. 
Office in London: 1, Moorcate Srreer. 

The next investigation, for the purpose of declaring a 
Bonus to the Policy-holders, will take place on 3lst January 
1861, and all Policies in the Participating Class, effected 
prior to that date, will share in the profits then to be di- 
vided. 

The whole of the profits of this Branch are divisible, in 
terms of the Act of Incorporation, amongst the insured. 

The last Bonus declared by the Company was at the rate of 
ll. 7s. 6d. per cent per annum on the amount insured, a re- 
turn which, when its very moderate scale of premiums is 
considered, has rarely been exceeded by any other Office. 

As an illustration of the proportion which the additions 
already made to Policies bear to the sums paid by the as- 
sured in the shape of Premiums, it will be sutticient to state 
that a Policy for 1000/7. taken out in 1836, on a life then aged 
25, and upon which 503/. have been received by the Office, 
has been increased by successive Bonus additions to the sum 
of 18511. ls. 10d., the increase being equal to Srvenry rex 
cgEnt on the Premiums paid by the assured. 

All Policies are guaranteed by a subscribed 
of upwards of One Million Sterling, an accumulated 
and invested premium fund of over 350,000/., and the 
unlimited responsibility of upward of Seven Hundred Share- 
holders. A. P. FLETCHER, Secretary. 


Ars] nl 4 
AMES L, DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 
and Introducer of the South African Wines 
65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C 
SOUTH AFRICAN WINES. 
The established reputation of these wines renders comment 
unnecessary. 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &c. &e..,.... ° 
The recent alteration of the Customs tariff enables me to 
offer various European Wines and Spirits hitherto excluded 
by the operation of high duties at the following reduced 


capite 






















prices. 
FRENCH. per doz. 
PORTS 2... cccrccccccccccescccetecces 20s. 24s. 
CLARET, Vin Ordinaire. + 20s. 2s. 
Do. (various growths 2 28s. 36s. 42s. 
CHAMPAGNE (Sparkling).......... 32s, 36s. &e 
SPANISH. 
ARRAGONESE PORTS cee 20s. Sis. 
CATALONIAN SHERRIT 2s Qis 
EXCELLENT DINNER 4 26s. 32s. &e. 
PORTUC 
RED LISBON ....... 24s. 
PORT (from the Wood 26s. 32s. 
Do. (Old Crusted) ...... 0.265. eeeee 38s. 42. Ke 
SPLRITS. per gallon. 
Coenac Baanpy (Pale or Brown).... 20s. 24s. 
HOLUANDS, wc cccccccscs ceccsccsseces 12s lis. 
Execrctsion Braxpy, Pale or Brown, ) 
(Strong aly recommended for its use- | 15s. 





fulness 
GIN, RUM, 


cotch and Irish), FOREIGN 
LIQUEt RS, &e., &e. 

Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application. WINE IN 

CASK, forwarded free to any Railway Station in England. 
Kottles included in Wines—Sample Rottles of any Wines 
forwarded. TERMS CASH. Country Orders must contain 
remittance. Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.” J. L 
e nMaAN, 65, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


















} able suit ever introduced. 





V.R. 
ALE of Lead Ashes, Gun Moulds, 
Nails, Serge Cuttings, Canvas, Blankets, Blanket- 
Covers, Leather, Accoutrements, Great Coats, Cloaks, Carts, 
Wheels, Iron, Wood, and Old Stores. 

By Order of the Secretary of State for War, to be sold by 
Public Auction, at the ROYAL ARSENAL, WOOLWICH, 
on Thursday, the 7th of June, 1860 ‘Clock in the Fore- 
noon precisely, the following ad Ashes, Gun- 
Moulds, Nails, Canvas, Leather, Serge, Great Coats, Cloaks, 
Blankets, Miscellaneous Stores, Iron, Billet and Old Wood, 
and M‘Adam’s Carts, &e. 










May be viewed from 10 to 1 o' Clock, and from 2to 5 
o’Clock on the three working di ays previous to, and morning 


Pall 






alogues obtained at the w ar Office, 
and the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 


of the Sale, and Cs 
Mall; at the Tower ; 
,oPpy 7 Trey x 
THE MIDDLESEX VOLUNTEER 
ARTILLERY.—Oftices, 70, Quadrant, W. 
Major-General GRIFFIN, R.A., Commandant. 
Bankers.—Messrs. GRIN DL. - Ce Cc . , 63, Cornhill, E.C. 
Uniform.—BLUE, AND’ SILVER. 
Subscription. One Guinea a annum four Honorary or 
Effective Members. 
ng to join will a ite 
y Secretary, J. H. GREATREX 

















pe rsonally 
, at the 


Gentlemen wis 
with the Honor: 
above address. 


EW TAILORING ESTABL ISHMENT, 
105, STRAND, OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

}] AMILTON AND KIMPTON, from Messrs. Rateu anp 

Son’s (Hotytann’'s), beg to inform their friends and 

the public, that they have OPENED THE ABOVE PRE- 

LISES with a choice and superio »rtment of goods. 

.—A Select Stock of Morning, Lounging, and Over- 

coats always on hand. 


)LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE- 
4 CAPS, for Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very su- 
perior quality, yielding an unvarying support. Instructions 
for measurement, and prices on application, and the article 
sent by post from tne Manufacturers—Porr and Pant, 4, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
ESSRS, | 


) COLLARD AND COLLARD 

beg leave to notify that their New Establishment 
(16, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street) being completed, the 
premises are NOW OPENED for the transaction of business 
with an ample assortment of Pianofortes of all classes, both 
for sale or hire. Messrs. C. and C. trust that the arrange- 
ments they have made, will be found to conduce to the con- 
venience of their customers, more especially those residing 
in the Western districts of the Metropolis. Accounts and 
correspondence will be carricd on at 16, Grosyenor Street, 
Bond Street, W. 


W. SILVER and Co.’s ; outfitting 


@ warehouses, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
Australia, India, and China, for naval and military officers, 
and cadets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
men’s home use, viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
lians’ dress of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
hosiery, gloves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits; furniture for camp,-bar- 
rack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every varicty of 
cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c,, suited 
to allclimates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M. 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 

fal > 

F{ANDSOME IRON and BRASS BED- 

STEADS,.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedstcads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed- 
steads with Brass Mountings and e rantly Japanned; Plain 
lron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahog: any, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanne d, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
] EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesof 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED- 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Sox, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 

y Tas > ia > 
| GPRI NG AND SUMMER ATTIRE,— 

4 MOSE Sand SON beg to state, that their prepara- 
tions for SPRING and SU MMEL e ny of their former 
efforts, as well in extent as in vari . They have visit 
ed the principal markets both at home and abroad for the 
best and newest manufactures, and have suceceded in col- 
lecting such an assortment of goods as has never before been 
exhibited under one roof in this or any other country. 

Their BESPOKE TAILORING DEPARTMENTS have 
been supplied with an endless variety of the choicest and 
most popular fabrics. 

Their READY MADE CLOTILING Stock is complete in 
every respect, and they veuture to say that for elegance of 
style, durability of material, and workmanship, tastefulness 
of finish and cheapness, it is quite unequalled, even in the 
Metropolis of England. 

No less care has been bestowed on the HOSIERY, HAT 
and CAP, and BOOT and SHOR DEPARTMENTS, which 
have been furnished with an entirely new stock of fashion- 
able and seasonable goods at suc h prices as ena ble the pro- 
prictors to offer their patrons very great advantag 

N.B.—E, MOSES and SON take this opportunity of an- 
that they intend giving their Customers the full 
ab ition of the duty on Silks, Gloves, &c. 

‘ 8 and SON, 
Corner of MINORII and ALDGATE, 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and H: ART ‘STREET. 
Country Branches— 

BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 

E. MOSES and SON wish it to be particularly observed 
that if any article be not approved of, it will be exchanged, 
or the money returned, without hesitation. 

Their Book for Spring and Summer, containing “ The 
Growth of an important Branch of British Industry,” with 
rules for sclf-measurement, and list of prices, may be had 
gratis on application, or post-free. 


HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 
in various colours and patterns, and particularly adapted 
for Walking, Riding, Travelling, and Business. Thisis univer- 
sally acknowledged to be the most comfortable and service 
Price, from 35s. To be obtained 
of FE. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of MINORIES and AL DGATE 
Corner of NEW OXFORD STREET and H An r “ STREE T, 
OURISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at EF. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, tootmakers 
Cc pot MINORIES y and 
of NEW OXFORD STRI and If int STREET. 
BRADFORD and SHEFFIF >», YORKSHIRE. 


i JJOLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


n.—Few diseases 
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nouncing, 
benefit of the 
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Corner 


—Irregular Circulation and Palpitati 
distress their victims more than disorders of the heart. The 
tight suffocating anxious feeling alarms the patient, to 
whom immediate death seems imminent. When these re- 
sults depend on indigestion, fiatulency, or debilitated 
nervous power, a ready remedy has been — overed in Hol- 

Pills and Ointment. At the H nt of the 
a lisordered action of the heart, a cour , digestive 
and purifying pills will daily diminish sy ms till regu- 
larity is perfectly restored When the has been 
neglected, or the palpitation is severe, the ment should 
be rubbed over the heartpit of the stoma nd right side ; 
jt will much quicken the curative power of the Pills 



























[June 2, 1860. 
yout AND BEAUTY.—The FLEUR 


DE L’AGE, or Bloom of Youth, imparts to any com- 
plexion dazzling brilliancy, zives to the skin freshness, 
delicacy, softness, and the roseate tint of health. To be 
had only of EDWARD DAVIESON, DENTIST, 448, West 
Strand, over the Electric Tele: raph Office, cases at Ils. 
Remittances in postage stamps. Descriptive pamphlet 
free by post for two stamps. 


NNEETH.—Mr. EDWARD DAVIESON 


otione cx SUPPLY TEETH of the most capunentineny 
beauty TEN SHILLINGS PER TOOTH, 
which price .- 4 only be exeeeded by expensive mountings. 
His LIQUID ENAMEL, for Stopping Decayed Teeth, is 
pearly white, and lasts for ever.—i4s, West Strand, London, 
adjoining the Electric Telegraph Office. Descriptive Pam- 
phiet free by post for two stamps. 


x ‘ Th , DIP 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH,— 
4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced = ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP- 
TION "of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mas- 
tication. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas- 
tication. 52, Pieet Street.—At home from from 10 till 5. 























EETH.—Mr. ESK ELL, Surgeon Den- 
tist, 314, Regent Street (facing fie Polytechnic), sup- 
plies his PATENTED INCORRODIBLE TEETH, which 
can be matched so closely in shape and colour to those left 
in the mouth, and are formed so exactly to nature, that the 
closest observer cannot detect the difference, and in all cases 
they restore perfect articulation and mastication. These 
teeth are fixed from one toa complete set upon Mr. Eskell’'s 
never failing and painless principle of Self-adhesion, without 
extracting any tecth or stumps, or giving any pain whatever ; 
and being incorrodible they possess the superior advantage 
of never changing colournor decaying. Mr. Eskell’s cele- 
brated OSTEOPLASTIC ENAMEL for Stopping Decayed 
Teeth is a preparation which never changes colour nor af 
fects the colour of the tooth, and is free from any injurious 
properties either as regards the teeth or general health. Its 
application is easily performed, and without giving the 
Deficiencies of palate effectually remedied. 
Loose teeth fastened. Teeth regulated. Discoloured teeth 
restored, &c. Hours, ten to six. Consultation, free. 
Charges strictly moderate.—314, Regent Street, London (op- 
posite the Polytechnic), and Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
Established 1847, 


slightest pain. 





‘PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
MEICALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
i CO..S| NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 


TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Fiesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Krush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


TERLING SILVER.— WILLIAM 8. 
b BURTON has added to his extensive stock of General 
FURNISHING [RONMONGERY and HOUSE-FURNISH- 
ING REQUISITES, a sclection of STERLING SILVER 
SERVICES for the table or for presentation. Wis prices 
will be found considerably below those usually charge 
Fiddle Pattern.oz. s.d. £ s.d.|King'’s Pattern. oz. ¢. d. 
12 Table Spoons 30at7 4 11 00/12 Table Spoons 40at? 6 
12 Table Forks .30 74 11 00)12 Table Forks .40 





£ 8.d. 
15 


00 





12 Dessert Spns.20 74 7 68/12 Dessert Spns.24 
12 Dessert Forks20 7 68/12 Dessert Forks23 76 

2 Gravy Spoons10 3134, 2 Gravy Spoonsl!l 76 

1 Soup Ladle .. 9 3 606) 1 Soup Ladle ..11 76 26 
4 Sauce Ladles, 10 3184) 4 Sauce Ladies 11 80 4 80 
1 Pish Slice ......... 2100) 4 Salt Spns. gilt bwis. 1190 
4 Salt Spns. gilt bwis. 1 00) 1 Mustard ayete do. owe 


1 Mustard Spoon do.. | 6 7K 1 Fish Slice . 
» s 











12 Tea Spoons. l0at7 10 aoe 12 Tea Sp 
1 Pair Sugar Tongs... 015 1 Pair Sugar Tongs.. 1 50 
1 Moist Sugar Spoon, © & | 1 Moist Sugar Spoon. 0150 
1 Sugar Sifter....... 0156) 1 Sugar Sifter....... 1 30 
1 Butter Knife...... 0126 1 Butter Knife...... 110 
£57 15 lo 
Cottage Pattern Tra and Coffee King’s Pattern, Ri 
Service. Chased. 
oz. 8s. ad. £ 8a. eo. «f 
Teapot 2atl00 11 6 «¢ Teapot.....23 
Sugar B: - 110 7 14 (Sugar 
Milk Ewer. 7.. 110 3 17 © Cre am Ewer 7 
Cotfce-pot..25 .. 10 0 12 16 © Coffee-pot.. 
£35 1¢ 





+ + "ED . > ro 
F ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 

and C HIMN E ¥-PIECES.—? tyers of the above are 
requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an a«- 
sortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIMNEY 
PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRONMONGERY, 
as cannot be approached elsewhere, either for vuricty, 
novelty, beauty of design, or exquisitencss of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 
31. 15s. to 331. 10s.; bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7». to 
$l. 1Zs.; Stecl Fenders, 2/. 15s. to 11.; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from 2/. 15s. to 18/.; Chimney-picces, 
from 1/. 8s. to 807. ; Fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the set to 4/. 4s 

The BURTON and other PATENT STOVES, with 
radiating hearth-plates. 


- 
] EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LA M PS, 

—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE Low 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, = Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of cach is 
at once the t, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the publ d marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to ma his establisiment the most dis 
tinguished in this cou 




























try. 





RKedsteads, from.....e..ceceecee 12s. 6d. to 201. Os. each 

Shower Baths, from Rs. Od. to GI. Ov. cacl 

Lamps (Moderatenr), f 6s. Od. to Tl. 7s. each. 
All other kinds at the same rate 


Pure Colza Oil ........+. s. per gallon. 


Py iam S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING TRONMONGERY CATALOGU! 


and free by post. It contains u 
Kk of Ster in 





may be had gratis, 
of 400 Illustrations of his iliimited Sto 
ver and Electro Plate, Nicke! Silver 
Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Water Di 
Marble Chimney-picees, Kitchen R 
Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, 
Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron an a Bra s B dates 
Bedroom Cabinet Fu -» With Lists of Pri 
Plans of the Twent show Rooms, at 
Street, W.; 1, 1a,2 wman Stree 
Perry's Place ; and 1, Newman Mews, London 
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HE FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS 

—at the London Looking-Glass Manufactory, 167, Flect 

Street—A. JENKINS, Proprietor. 5 feet 2 in. high, 4 feet 

2 in. wide, in richly Gilt-Wood Carved Frames. Illustrated 
lists sent free. 


ENNETT’S WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from Three to Sixty Guineas. 
Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct per- 
formance guaranteed. Free and safe per post 
Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, W atch Manufactory, 
65 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE 


7 

PPs’s “HOMM@OPATHIC COCOA.— 
The delicious aroma, crateful smoothness, and invigo- 
rating power of this highly triturated and refined prepa 
ration have procured its general adoption as a_ breakfast 
beverage. Sold in jib. jlb., and 1lb., Packets, by the prin- 
cipal Grocers. Each Packet is labelled, “James Errs 
Homeopathic Chemist, London.’ 


” r > Dp ™~, 

IOLETS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

BREIDENBACH’'S WOOD VIOLET keeps anytime, 

fresh as the blossom, andinany climate. H. B. can with 

confidence recommend the following as some of the best per- 

fumes distilled :—Alliance, Boudoir, Forget me Not, Fare 

well, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warriors’ Bouquets. None 

are genuine unless stamped “ H. Baripennacn, Per fumer to 
the Qt Queen, 1578, New Bond Street, facing Re dmayne s.’ 








¥ 





[HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL- 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. S8d., 2s. 10d., 38, and 4s.; rich 
Souchong, 3s. 8d., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is., 1s. 2d., 
ls. 3d., 18. 4d., 1s. Od., and Is. 8d. Tea and Coffee to the 
value of 40s. sent carriage-free to any railway station or 
market town in England. A price current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 

of the City. 
NNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Prepared by Di NNEFORD and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Genera! 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Kelts,) 172 ; 
and sold by all respectable chemists inrouizhout the Empire. 











IN CHANCERY 


10,000. DAMAG ES. " - . 
[THE PROPRIETORS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, wher by a decision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon cv, Turner reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally lis a with the makers of the spurious 

article, in the above penal 
GLENFIFEL D ‘PATE NT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 


GAS! GAS! GAS! 
’ ro 
PHILLIPS’ GAS APPARATUS are 
warranted the best for COOKING, Heating BATHS, 
CONSERVATORIES, HALLS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, &c., 
&e. 


y R. 








ctions explained, at the 


SNOW-HMILLL, 


They can be seen, and the 
epee 55, SKINNEI R ‘STRE ET, 
E. 


‘a a Selection of PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDE 
LIEKS Sand all kinds of Superior Gas Fitting 
N.B. A Erespe ctus sent free by post 


R HINE BRIDGE : at “COL OGNE.—The 

NORTHERN COUNTIES.—The BUILDER 
ot THIS DAY. price id., stamped 5d., Cowrarss:— 
Fine View of the New Bridge over the Rhine, Cologne 
—Churehes of the Northern Counties—On the Archi- 
tectural Career of the late Sir Charles Barry—Archi- 
tecture at the Royal Academy—Threatened Strike— 
Life of W itliam of W ykeham—Suggestions for a Pic- 
ture Gallery; with an Illustration —The Metropolitan 
Squares Public Buildi: igs in the Provinees—Councils 
of Conciliation—The Price of Bricks—Building for the 
Smithfield Club Cattle Show—Masters and Men, &e. 
Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden ; and all Book- 
sellers. 

This day is published, and to be had at all Librarie 
COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S 
MISSIONARY TRAVELS. 

Dedicated by permission to His Roy al His ghness 
the Prince Consort. 
Elegantly printed in 8vo. 624pp. and illustrated with 


Portrait of the Author, 2 Maps and 12 Plates of the 
Scenery and costumes of Eastern Africa, 1/. Ls. 
RESEARCHES, AND 


Ton VELS, 
MISSIONARY LABOURS, during an Eighteen 
Years’ Residence in the Interior, and on the Coast of 
Eastern Africa; together with Journeys to Usambara, 
Ukambauni, and Khartum, and a Coasting Voyage from 
Mombaz to Cape Delgado, by the Rey. Dr. J. Lovts 
Krarr, late Missionary in the Service of the Church 
Missionary Society in Eastern and Equatorial Africa ; 
including the Rev, J. Remmann’s THREE JOUR- 
NEYsS TO JAGGA, and Discovery of the great snow- 
capped Mountains of Equatorial Africa; ‘and Native 
Accounts of the Great Waters of the Interior, since 
named by Captain Speke, ae Nyanza, or Lake 
Victoria; together with the Rev. J. Enuarpr’s View 
of the Prospects and Resources of the COUNTRY OF 
THE WANIKA, the seat of the East-African Mission. 
To which is prefixe da concise Account of Geogra- 
phical Discovery in Eastern Africa up to the present 
time, by E. J. Ravenstery, F.R.G.S,; and an Appen- 
dix, added by the Author, respecting the Suow-capped 
Mountains of Equatorial Africa, the Mountains of the 
Moon, and the Sources of the Nile ; and the Languages 
and Literature of Abyssinia and Eastera Africa, Xe. 
Handsomely — - a. 8vo. bound in cloth, 


LETTERS of AL EX ANDE R von HUM- 
BOLDT, written between the Years 1827 and 1858, to 
VARNHAGEN von ENSE, Together with extracts 
from Varnhagen’s Diaries, and Letters from Varn- 
hagen and others to Humboldt. Authorized Transla- 
tion from the German, with explanatory Notes and 
full Index of Names. 

Triivxer and Co, 





60, Paternoster Row, 


New Edition, enlarged, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


| UND’S COMPANION TO WOOD'S 
4 ALGEBRA, forming a Key to the chief Diffieul- 
ties in the Collection of Examples appended to that 
work. By the Rev. Tuomas Lynn, B.D., late —— 
and Sadlerian Lecturer of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. The Third Edition, now ready, contains the 


| Supplement incorporated, and also the Equations and 


Algebraical Problems in St. John’s College during 1858 
and 1859, with their Solutions. 

WOOD'S ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, revised and 
coerce by the Rev. T. Luxp, B.D. 15th Edition 
2s. Ge 
London : 


THE REV. I 


Lonxomax, Green, Lonoman. and Roperrs. 





DR. COLLIS’S NEW I IN TRO! RODUC STION 
TO LATIN. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Pontes CLASSICI, No. I. A Stepping 


Stone from the beginning of Latin Grammar to 


Cwsar, By the Rev. J. D. Corus, D.D., Head 
Master rof Broms grove Grammar School, 

Classical School Books by the same Author, 
PONTES CLASSICI, No, If. Greek... .12mo. 3s. 6d. 


PONTICULUS GR-ECUS and LATINUS, price ls. 
feach, 
PRAXIS LATINA, Parr I. for Beginners... .2s. 6d. 
PRAXIS LATINA, Parr IT, for Advanced Pupils .3s- 
PRAXIS GR-ECA, Parr I. Accidence Etymology 
2s. 6d. 
PRAXIS GR-ECA, Parr II. Syntax............. 6s. 
PRAXIS GR-ECA, Parr ILL. Accentuation, &c. .3s. 
PRAXIS IAMBICA, Greek Tragic Verse Book. 
4s. 6d. 
or French me “a 


TIROCINIUM GALLICUM, 
6d. 


London: Loxemay, Green, _Loxoman, and Ronsnrs. 


| Shooting. 


| Sieilies. 


‘Southampton and Steam Navigation. 


Just publis hed, in quarto, cloth, price 24s, 
VOLUME XX. OF THE 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 
Eighth Edition. 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings, and containing 
amongst other important Articles, the 
following :— 
Seamanship. By Captain Basi Harn, 
and Eularged by Admiral Ramsay, C.B. 
Seneca (M. and L.) and Septuagint. 
Farrar, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
bridge. 
Shakspeare, By Tuomas De Quincey. 
Shelley. By Grorcr Macponap, Author of “Within 
and Without,” &e. 
Shipbuilding. By Anprew Murray, Chief Engineer 
and Inspector of Machinery, Portsmouth. 
By the Author of the “ Oakleigh Shoot- 


Revised 


By F. W* 
Cam- 


ing Code.” 

By the Author of the Article “* Italy.” 

Silk. By Wreuam Fevxrm, Nottingham. 

Strength of Materials. By Joux Ronrson, late 
Pyofessor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

Sindh. By E. B. 
of India.” 

Smith (Adam.) By J. R. M’Ccixrocn. 

Stephenson (George and Robert.) By J. R. Lerr- 
cumtp, Author of the Article “‘ Mines and Mining.” 

Smoke, By WreuraM Faresaren, F.R.S. 

Socrates. By the Bishop of Hrxeronp. 


Somnambulism. By Autex Tuomson, M.D., 
fessor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow. 

By Ro- 

Engineer-Surveyor to the Board of 


Easrwick, Author of “* Handbook 


Pro- 


pent Merray, 
Trade, 
Spain (Statistics of) and Switzerland. 
Suaw, Secretary to the Royal 
phical Society. 


By Dr. 


Norron Geogra- 


Spalding (William), By Cu nrces MACLAREN, 
F.R.S.E. 
Spinning. By James Newranps, C.E, 


Spinoza. By Jonxn Downers, M.A. 

Spohr (Ludwig). Py Groxex Faravnar 

Stael Cmateme De). By Gusrav: 
School. 

Stammering. By James Hunt, M.D. 

Statics, By Epwarp Sano, C.E. 

Steam aad Snamtngne. By Danret Krxxear 
CLARLI 


sieeteaden By Isaac Prrmay. 


GRAHAM, 


Masson, Harrow 


K.H. &e. 


Stereoscope. By Sir Daviy Brewster, 

Stewart (Dugald), By Joux Verren, A.M. 

Stone-Masonry and Stove. By Anrave Asn- 
river, F.S.A. &e. 


Sugar. By Cuantes Tomrrsox, Author of “ Cyclo- 


pwdiaof Useful Arts,” &c. 


Surgery. By James Masten, M.D. Professor of 
Surgery in the University of E dint murgh. 

Sweden (Statistics). By Daviw Kay, F.R.G.S. 

Swift (Jonathan). By Ricuarp Ganyerr, 

Sydenham (Dr). By Joux Browx, M.D, 

Sydney. By Wiu1aM Wesresrrn, 

Syria. By Rev. J. L, Porren, Author of “* Hand- 


a.” 
and CHanies Buack. London: 
and Co,; and all Booksellers. 


book of Syria and the Holy Lan 
Edinburgh : Apam 


Simpxrx, MARSHALL, 














Just ly, price 5s. 
OF DR ORPEN, 


Fe FE 
By Mrs. Le Fanv. 

“ 4 ws herever he went he was sure to leave behind 
him the traces in his path which tell that * a Christian 
has passed that way.” 

Crartes Westrntox, Hyde Park Corner. 





HOBBLE THROUGH THE 
i CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


By Evwaxp T. Gasrixeac. 
Cuaries Wesrenton, Hyde Park Corner. 
ow aN price Ss, 
TOTES E x PLANATORY OF THE 
A MORNING and EVENING SERVICES of the 
BOOK of COMMON PRAYER 
By the Rev. J. E. Gotpine, Curate of Hinderclay. 
CHARLes W FSTERTON, Hyde Park Corner, 


Pric e ls., by Post 13 oe ps 
{ENERAL SIR C. J. NAPIER AS 
¥ CONQUEROR and GOVERNOR of SCINDE. 
A Lecture by Colonel Mac Doveatt, delivered in the 
Theatre of the United Service Institution, H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge in the Chair. 
Cuartes Wesre RTON, Hyde Park Corner. 


M* 


CHARLES w esrerron, Lyde 
e 6d., by Post, 7 stamps, 
M* DIS SRAELI AND “THE 
UNKNOWN ENVOY.” 
Cuartes Wesrertox, Hyde Park Corner. 











Now re: ady, price. 2s., by Post, 2s, 2d. 
NORSKE NOTE BOOK, 


The latest Book of Travel in Norway. 
Park Corner. 








Will be ready in a few days, 8vo. with 7 Maps, 
Ts SOURCES of the NILE; being 

a General Survey of the Basin of that Rfver, and 
of its Head Streams; with the History of Nilotie Dis- 
covery. By Cuarres T. Bexe, Ph. D. 

London; James Mappen, 3, Leadenhall Street. 
TRICENTENARY OF THE REFORMATION 
IN SCOTLAND. 

t week, 1 handsome vol. 10s, 6d. bound, 
ue “SCOTTISH REFORMATION ; an 
Historical Sketch by Professor Lonumen, D. D., 
Author of “ Patrick Hamilton.” With 25 Illustra- 
tions of Scottish Reformation Localities, by Birket 
Foster. 
London and Glasgow: Ricuanp Gairrm and Co., 
Publishers to the U niversity of Glasgow. 


e, will be published, 
yen ALS” of THOMAS HOOD ; 
ollected, Arranged, and Edited by his Dav on- 
rex. With a Preface and Notes by his Sox. Illus- 
trated with Copies from his own Sketches, and of a 
MS. Page of *‘ The Song of the Shirt.” 
London: EpWarRD Moxon aud Co. Dover Street. 














Now re vady , in cloth, price 4s. 
\ Y FIRST JOURNAL: a Book for the 
i Young. By Gronorawa M. Cram, Author of 
** Riverston,” “ Lost and Won,” &c. 
MacMiLLan and Co, Cambridge ; and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London. 


ORD BROUGHAW’S INSTALLATION 
4 ADDRESS, delivered on the 18th May as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Edinburgh. With Notes 


by the Author. Dem j Bvo. price ls., by post, ls. 2d. 
Edinburgh : A. and C, Brack; and ail ll Booksellers. 


LORD MACAULAY. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, 6s, ; or demy 8vo. cloth, with Por- 
trait by Maull and Polybli ank, price 10s, 67. 

ORD MACAULAY’S BIOGRAPHIES, 

4 With a Sketch of his Parliamentary Connexion 

with Edinburgh ; and F.xtracts from his Letters and 
s u eches, 





Edinburgh. A. and C, Brack ; and all Bookse “Me rs. 
: Now ready, in crown &vo. price Os. c loth, 
PRACTICAL RELIGION CON- 
TRASTED with THEOLOGICAL THEORIES, 
Discourses by Paar Wi.ttam Pearirr, Ph.D. 
London : Groner MANWARING, Successor to Joun 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand, 


Now ready, in post 5vo. price 10s. 6d. ck th, 
Tox GHTS IN AID OF FAITH, 

gathered chiefly from recent works in The olegy 
and Philosophy. By Sana 8. Hex eu. 

London: Grorck MANWARING, Successor to Joun 
Cuarman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 
— TATEUCHISM ANALYZED. 

ow ready, in post Svo, price 6s. cloth, 
HISTOR Y of the CREATION and 
d the PATRIARCHS; or Pentateuchism Analy- 
tically Treated, 
Vol. I. The BOOK of GENESIS. 
London: Grorck MANWARING, Succ to Joun 
CHarmay,§, King y Ww illiam Street, Strand. 


Second Edition, to be com] p'eted in 13 Mo mthly Parts, 
wice 2s. cach. Part I pos stponed to July 1, 1860. 


2 PRACTICAL DRAUGHTSMAN’S 


BOOK of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN. A _ com- 
plete Course of Mechanical, Engineering, and Archi- 
tectural a a owing, By Witasam Jomxsox, Assoc, 
Inst., C.E., Editor “of the Tvaectical Mechanic's Joure- 
nal 

London: Lonemanw and Co.; Editor's Offices: 
Offices for Patents), 47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Glase 


166, Buchanan Street. 
AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION, 
Price 5s. clath ; 7s. half-bound ; 

Roxburgh «tyle, 10s, 6d. antique morocco, 
YNOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKE- 
¥ FIELD, printed by Wurrrisonam, with Eight 

Illustrations by AnsoLon . 

“A delightful edition: the fine old type, and 
thick paper, make this volume attractive to any lover 
of books.” — Be dinburgh Guardian, 

* Mr. Absolon’s gr vaphile sketches add greatly to the 
interest of the volume. -Art Journal, 

Guirrrra and Fannax, Corner of St. 


Yard, 


gow: 


NEW 





Paul's Char-h 
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R. LESLIE’S PERSONAL REMI- 
NISCENCES and CORRESPONDENCE will 
be Published NEXT TUESDAY. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DELEPIERRE’S HISTORY OF 
e FLEMISH LITERATURE, and its Cele- 
brated Authors, is Now Ready. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


v h, 
HE BATEMAN AN’ HOUSEHOLD ; and 


What Became of Them. Reprinted from 
** Chambers’ Journal.” 
Arnruve Hay, Virtue and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 


Just AND 3 e ls. 
NGLAND AND NAPOLEON ILL. 
“ Suum- 


The Truth on the Italian Question. 
Cuique.” 
fenton: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross. 
REV. H. L. MANSEL, 
TAPHYSIC in crown 8vo. Phi 7s. 6d. 
ETAPHYSICS; or the hilosophy of 
Consciousness, Phenomenal, and Real. By 
Henry Lonevevitte MANSEL, B.D. &e. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cartes Brack. 
London: Lonemay. and Co. 
This day, Second Edition, 2 vols. 
OLMBY HOUSE: a Tale “of Old 
Northamptonshire. By J.G Wuyre Metvitte. 
By the same Author, 
GENERAL BOUNCE, Second Edition. 5s. 


DIGBY GRAND. Third Edition. 5s. 
KATE COVENTRY. Third Edition. 5s. 
wee INTERPRETER. Second Edition. 


“Tendon: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 

















Now ready, price 2s. 6d.; per post, 2s, 1 
N ESSAY on the CAUSES of. ‘DIS- 
TANT ALTERNATE PERIODIC INUNDA- 
TIONS OVER the LOW LANDS of EACH HEMI- 
SPHERE; suggesting the Means whereby the Earth’s 
surface is renovated, and the continuous support of its 
creatures provided for. ‘To which is subjoined a Table 
connecting the two Sister Sciences, Astronomy and 
Geology. With an Appendix and Notes Elucidatory 

of the Author’s Theory. By Avevstvs Beron, 
James Rivdway, 169, Piccadilly. 


OL. DEN T TALES BY THE AUTHOR ‘OF 
MARY POWELL.” 
This day, Cheap Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
HE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE, 
in Antique. 
Lately published, 
DEBORAH’S DIARY. With Illustrations. 
Cheap Edition, price 2s. 
THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OS- 
BORNE. Price 2s, 6d. in antique. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS 
MORE. Price 2s. 6d. in antique. 
ARTHUR Maur, Vintvr, and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
THE WAR IN SICILY. 


Price 3s, in Sheets, Coloured, 
KEITH JOHNSTON’S 


MAP OF SOUTH ITALY. 


With Index of all the Places on the Map. 
£old also mounted on canvass, in cloth case, price 43.6d. 


Wu Briackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London; and E, Staxrorp, 6, Charing Cross, London. 





13, Great Marlborough Street, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY AND OF THE COURT OF 
ENGLAND, chiefly at SHENE and RICHMOND. 
By Forkxerstoxr WittraMs, F.G.S., &c. 3 vols, with 
Portraits, &c. 31s. 6d. bound. 

* Mr. Williams has selected the regal and courtly 
view of his subject, and has bestowed great pains and 
industry in the prosecution of his researches. His 
work will be very attractive.”—Sum, 


LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ JOUR- 
NEY ON A PLANK FROM KIEV TO EAUX- 
BONNES. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 21s. 

* A very beautiful and touching work.”—Chronicle, 


THE CURATES OF RIVERSDALE: 
RECC .LECTIONS IN THE LIFE OF A CLER- 
GYM‘N. Written by Himself. Dedicated to the 
Duke »f Manchester. 3 vols. 

“ The author has undoubtedly written a clever book, 

and there is a great deal of shrewd truth about the 

picture ¥ which he illustrates the social facts of our 
seclesih ical system.”—John Bull. 


MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. 


By Sitverrey. 3 vols. 

“* A very capital novel. The gobriquet of ‘ Silverpen, 
= by the late Douglas Jerrold to the authoress, is 

licitously asserted in every line of this excellent 
story.” —Chronicle. 


GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. By the 
Author of “‘ Wildflower,” &c. 3 vols. 
““A good novel, The most interesting of the au- 


thor’s productions.” —Atheneum. 
ONLY A WOMAN. By Captain 
(Just ready. 


Lascettrs Wraxacy, 3 vols. 





With a Portrait of the Author engraved on Steel, from 
a Photograph by Maull and Polyblank, an entirely 
New Edition, being the Fourth, remodelled and re- 
vised, with additional Poems, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 
20s. cloth, 

HE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN 
EDMUND READE, 
London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Roserts. 
NEW NOVELS. 


I. 
HE BADDINGTON 
Who won it, and Who wore it. 
custus SALA. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
(ame LIFE. By LAscettes WRAXALL. 
iJ l-vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. [This day, 


Ill, 
A CLOUD. 





PEERAGE 
By Grorcr Av- 
(Just out, 


NDER By 
Freperick and James Greenwoop, 3 vols. post 
8vo. (This day. 


Cuartes J. Skeet, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 


B LACKWOOD’S 
for June 1860. No. 
2s. 6d. ConTENTS : 
The Schoolmaster at Home. 
Night. 
Milton. 
Captain Speke’s, Adventures in Somali Land,— 
Part II. 
Norman Sinclair.—Part V. 
Scottish National Character. 
Domitian and the Turbot. 
Universal Suffrage in Savoy and Nice, 
The Fight for the Belt. 
The Balance of Party. 
Witu1amM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





MAGAZINE 
DXXXVI._ Price 


Vol. 1X., rice ]s.6d. bound in cloth, 
paris FROM “BLACK WOOD.” 
CONTENTS = 
Rosaura: a Tale of Madrid. 
Adventure in the North-West Territory. 
Harry Bolton’s Curacy. 
The Florida Pirate. 
The Pandour and his Princess. 
The Beauty Draught. 
Published in Numbers Monthly, price 6d., 
and in Volumes Quarterly. 
Wiit1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


MHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. 6 
(for Jung, 1860), is now ready. Price 1s. with 2 
Illustrations. 





CONTENTS: 
. London the Stronghold of England. 
. Lovel the Widower. (With an Illustration.) 

Chap. VI.—Cecilia’s Successor, 

. The Maiden’s Lover. 

. The Portent. II. The Omen coming on, 

. Studies in Animal Life. Chap. VI.—Conclusion. 
. Framley Parsonage. (With an Illustration.) 

Chap. XVI.—Mrs, Podgen’s Baby. ’ 

“ XVII.—Mrs. Proudie’s Conversazione. 

* XVIIL—The New Minister’s Patronage. 
William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and 

Philosopher. Essays on the Man, the Work, 

and the Time, V.—Between London eyd 

Sheerness. 

8. An Austrian Employé. 
9. Sir Self and Womankind. 
10. The Poor Man’s Kitchen. 
11, Roundabout Papers.—No. 
Great Vi a wong 
so, just ready, T 

CORNHIL L MAG AZINE, v FOL ME 1, 
Comprising the Numbers from January to June 1860, 
containing 768 pages of Letterpress, with 12 Illustra- 
tions, 40 V ignettes and Diagrams, and a Chart, hand- 
somely bound in Embossed cloth, Price 7s. 6d. 

For the convenience of subscribers, the embossed 
Cloth Cover for the Volume will be sold separately, 
price One Shilling. 

Reading Covers for separate Numbers have also been 
por y price Sixpence in plain Cloth, or One Shil- 
ing and Sixpence in French Morocco. 

London: Surru, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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The Right Hon. Sir L. Peel. 
KETCH of the LIFE and CHARAC-. 
TER of Sir ROBERT PEEL, Bart. By the 


Right Hon, Sir LAURENCE PEEL. Post 8vo. 
(On the 13th inst, 


2. 
Lord Macaulay, 
THE MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS 


of the Right Hon. Lord MACAULAY. With a 
Portrait on Steel from a Photograph by Claudet, 
2 vols. vo. price B18. ....cccccseceees [in a few days, 


3. 
Captain Richard F. Burton, 
HE LAKE REGIONS of CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By RICHARD F. BURTON, Cap- 
tain H.M. Indian Army. With Maps, Wood-cuts, 


and 12 Chromo-xylographic Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 
(On the 13th inst, 
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Colonel Sir J. E. Alerander, K.C.L.S. 

By 


ALS Fae in CANADA, 
a Resident. Edited by Colonel Sir JAMES E, 
ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S. F.R.G.S. 4th Regiment, 

Square crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
(On the 18th inst. 

6. 
The Abbé Domenech. 

EVEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE in the 
GREAT DESERTS of NORTH AMERICA, 
By the Abbé DOMENECH, 2 vols. Sve. with Map 


and about 60 Chromo-xylographic Illustrations. 
[Nearly ready. 
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Edward Walford, M.A. 
HE HANDY-BOOK of the CIVIL 
SERVICE. By EDWARD WALFORD, M.A. 


Author of Handbook of the Greek Drama, Feap. 8vo. 
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IFE of MARY ANNE SCHIMMEL- 
PENNINCK. By her relation,C. C. HANKIN. 
Fourth Edition, Portrait........... Post 8vo. 10s. 64. 


XI. 


pesvalieee EDITION of PEAKS, 
PASSES, and GLACIERS, comprising the 
Mountain Expeditions and the Maps in a form 
adapted for the Knapsack or Pocket. 
16mo. price 5s. 6d, 
XII. 


etry in PERU and MEXICO 
By 8. 8S. HILL, Esq. Author of Trarels in Si- 
BEER. ccccccccccccccccccecs 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 


XIII. 


STRO-THEOLOGY. By Henry 
fA MOSELEY, M.A. F.R.S. formerly Professor of 
Natural Philoso hy and Astronomy in King’s College, 
London, Zhird Edition..... Fcap, 8vo. price 4s, 6d. 


XIV. 

IR JOHN HERSCHEL’S OUTLINES 

of ASTRONOMY. Fifth Edition ; with Plates, 

Woodcuts, and Diagrams............++ 8vo. price 18s. 
XV. 

ow to NURSE SICK CHILDREN. 

y CHARLES WEST, M.D. Physician to the 

Houpita! for Sick Children, Physician-Accoucheur to 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Second Edition, revised. 
Fcap. 8vo, price ls, 6d. 
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